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THREE MASTERS IN 
THE KREMLIN 


funeral none was more remarkable than the curiosity shown 

everywhere about the identity of his successor. Many expected 
it to be Georgi Malenkov, but no one could be certain ; and it was the 
speculation induced by this uncertainty that revealed how much 
Soviet policy had been thought of as the creation of one man, how 
much his known habits of thinking and the almost sacred formulae 
of his creed had become in the cold war the equivalent of divisions and 
squadrons in a real war. Their power lay partly in the fact that they 
emanated from the successor to Lenin, partly in the fact that the 
General Secretary and master theoretician was also a generalissimo 
commanding the biggest army and air force in the world. Stalin, 
Stalinism, and the military strength of Russia were blended together 
to form the giant shape which cast its shadow over postwar Europe, 
Asia and America. And the great question, once the master was 
stricken, was whether that shadow would shrink or grow. Could 
Stalinism continue, inside and outside Russia, without the General 
Secretary of genius ? And if Malenkov proved to be the new secretary, 
would the other leaders of the Soviet Union concede to him the 
personal ascendancy of the great Georgian? That question still 
cannot be answered. 

The fact that Malenkov moved so quickly, smoothly and confidently 
into place proves little. It was to be expected that the death of the 
ailing Stalin had been foreseen and that the dangers of leaving the 
succession in doubt had been anticipated. It was not to be expected 
that Malenkov and Beria and the rest would immediately reach for 
their guns and shoot it out. Indeed, it is probable that something like 
the present ruling group has been functioning for some time during 
Stalin’s absences from the Kremlin. That they should quickly settle 
down to the daily business of the state is not surprising and tells us 
little about the future stability of the regime. 

Very few things are, in fact, clear in this respect. It is clear, 
however, that Malenkov is not in the fullest sense Stalin’s successor. 
(The offices he fills and the organisation of power around him are 
analysed in an article on page 741.) He is rather the chairman of 
the inner circle of five, and one can see the regime as a triumvirate 
of party, army, and police. On one side Malenkov has Beria with the 
power of the police and the card-index ; on the other ke has Bulganin 
who exerts the party’s power over the army. He himself has behind 
him the party, its power within the state once again firmly and 
emphatically established. Whether Malenkov has, or will have, the 
last word, whether it is he that would meet President Eisenhower and 
Mr Churchill, we cannot tell. He may rise to personal domination and 
run into trouble from his colleagues in doing so ; or he may gradually 
lose prestige as contrasts with Stalin are increasingly and more freely 
drawn—and still have difficulties with his colleagues. To predict the 
stability or instability of the Malenkov regime is virtually impossible. 
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_ If the stability.of this. new regime is unpredictable, 
then.so is the continuity of its policy. It is possible. to 
argue with interminable ingenuity that in foreign policy 
Malenkov weak will be warlike, or that Malenkov 
strong will be peaceful, and vice versa. There are, it 
is true, possibilities of Bonapartism in a situation where 
the party has to conciliate the army and Marshal 
Zhukov has to be brought back to public favour and 
notice after a period of provincial obscurity. It 1s 
possible, too, that the new men in Moscow have not 
yet-made up their minds about President Eisenhower 
and his policy, and that Stalin has bequeathed no firm 
line of policy to be pursued against Mr Dulles’s 
dynamics. It is not easy to believe that Molotov, though 
he has the title of Foreign Minister, will count for 
much. He has never been an initiator of policy, he is 
proved a loser in the race for power and his health is 
bad ; he could continue for a time along the lines laid 
down by his master, but any new situation, any new 
challenge, would surely call for the attention of 
Malenkov himself or of the whole ruling group. What 
their form is to be cannot be judged without observing 
their reaction to particular situations and events. It is 
the task of allied policy cautiously to test that form. 
How these men behave: towards the outer world 
depends, of course, in part on how they judge their 
power and repute inside Russia. Here again essential 
facts are missing. That there was considerable tension 
and excitement in the country between the party 
congress of October and the discovery of the doctors’ 
plot in January is evident. Many of the symptoms of 
purge in progress could be recognised as press, radio 
and party whipped up a tremendous _ vigilance 
campaign ; this was in full cry up to the very day of 
Stalin’s death. That there have also been deep and 
important differences of opinion about the political and 
economic objectives of Soviet society is clear from the 
arguments of Stalin’s last work and the public penance 
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done by economists and political writers. He g¢ 


have had trouble both with zealots and »\;} laden 
dinarians ; but whether these tensions and Cifferences 
brought personal cleavages at the top of the Sovi 
hierarchy we do not know ; nor do we kn. whether 
Malenkov’s position denotes a triumph for one group 
over another. If these internal factors were important 
in Stalin’s lifetime they are likely to become syuch more 
important after his death; and the statements anq 
appeals issued by the central committee 0! the party 
and by ministers themselves suggest, ith their 
emphasis on unity and the links between party and 


people, some anxiety at the top. 
: * 


If all is not well, if Malenkov has to cling to th 
saddle, rather than ride easily, it does not follow that 
the free world should feel relief. When Sialin was 
frightened, or nervous, he had the prestige and power 
to withdraw—for example over the Berlin blockade. He 
could afford to lose face ; perhaps Malenkov cannot: 
Stalin had had a statesman’s dealings with America and 
Britain ; Malenkov’s experience lies more in official 
and conspiratorial channels. Stalin, in his postwar 
diplomacy, was dealing with a United States and 
Western Europe which were weak and <cfensively 
minded. His successor faces a more ambitious and 
energetic policy in Washington, if not in London and 
Paris. In short, we have to reckon not only with the 


new idea in Moscow, but with the impact there of a | 


new initiative in Washington. The risks of this con 


frontation were being reviewed before Stalin died ; they | 


must be reviewed again with a clear understanding that 
next to nothing is known of how the triumvirate of 
Malenkov, Beria and Bulganin will think on matters of 
foreign policy, or of how difficulties in internal policy 
may influence their judgment. 


No Churchill 


HE upshot of the House of Commons debate on 
Thursday of last week is*that a broad measure 
of national agreement on defence has been restored. 
There was no challenge on general grounds to the 
Government’s policy. Even Mr Crossman and the 
newborn rebel, Mr Shinwell, did not go much beyond 
an inclination to believe that the period of national 
service could soon be reduced below-two years. The 
official Labour case, indeed, was no more than a quibble 
about the form of legislation on conscription, and even 
on these points of difference the arguments of the 
Opposition were reasonable and moderate. There could 
hardly be a more welcome contrast to the varying but 
bitter disputes of the past two years. 
What is regrettable is the general reluctance to admit 
the plain fact of how this agreement has been achieved. 


Opposition to the {£4,700 million rearmament pro 
gramme of Mr Attlee’s Government is dead because 
the programme is dead. The agreement consists in 
everyone, or very nearly everyone, being a Bevanite 
now. Mr Churchill last week declared in the roundest 
terms that 


No one with knowledge of the facts of our economic 


situation could challenge our claim that the effort we are — 


making on defence is the absolute maximum of which we 
are capable. 


It is easy to imagine the scorn that such a decle 


ration of national incapacity would have called forth | 


from the Mr Churchill of 1950, not to mention 


1940. The “absolute maximum” of his presctt - 


rhetorical fervour is, in sober fact, less than anything 
that Mr Bevan has opposed. .The declaration of ince 
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pacity is surely false to the British people and their 
economy. The real economic fact is that a greater 
defence effort is impossible if it is imposed as an addi- 
tional demand on top of everything else. In an 
economy already fully stretched something would have 
to break, and the break would be at the weakest point: 
it would be in exports. The consequence of more 
rearmament, with everything else unchanged, would 
truly be national insolvency. No one but a simpleton 
in economic affairs ever thought anything else. What 
ysed to be debated was the conclusion that should 
follow. The Bevanites concluded that there should be 
little rearmament. The Conservatives in opposition 
concluded boldly—and the Labour majority, being in 
office, concluded more hesitantly—that because rearma- 
ment was necessary other things should be cut. It was 
possible to make room for extra defence production, 
without hurting exports, if the Budget, monetary policy 
and (in small measure) physical controls were used to 
reduce the consumption of the British people. The 
issue was one of political choice, not of economic 
capacity. It still is. 

There is, indeed, a genuine economic limit to the 
pace at which the production of arms can be increased, 
Since so much of the engineering industry already 
works for export markets, and the proportion so engaged 
needs to be increased rather than reduced, extra arms 
can be made only by expanding the industry rather 
than by a shift within it: The process is indirect. 
Home consumption of other things—of textiles, for 
example—needs to be reduced in order to free workers 
to move into the engineering industry. This has 
happened, on a moderate scale. In the past twelve 
months defence production has been twice as big as 
it was two years ago, before rearmament began, largely 
as the fruit of an increase of 120,000 in the engineering 
labour force during the first year of the rearmament 
programme, from April, 1951, to April, 1952. But 
since then the process has been reversed: 25 per cent 
of the extra workers have left engineering again. And 
in Consequence defence production this year will be, 
under the Government’s programme, only 9 per cent 
bigger (in volume) than it was last year. There was 
no economic bar to maintaining the previous rate of 
expansion, to increasing the expenditure on production 
and research this year not by £95 million but by £300 
million. What the Government is doing, whether rightly 
or wrongly, is virtually to stop the expansion altogether. 

The effect can be bluntly stated. Much of the total 
of defence expenditure represents recurrent obligations 
that are inescapable unless the world is miraculously 
pacified. The true measure of rearmament is the extra 
production of weapons, equipment and supplies, over 
and above the rate of such production in 1950. In 
real ‘erms—that is, at constant (1950) prices—this 
clement in Mr -Attlee’s programme for 1951-55 was 
about £1,500 million in the three years together. 
Under the present defence programme it will amount, 
over the same period, to £730 million—to just about 
half of what was intended. 
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This does not necessarily mean that the present pro- 
gramme is wrong. Perhaps the mistake was made two 
years ago. Perhaps there was tco much panic.and too 
little realism in the plans that were laid in that dreadful 
winter. But the change requires justification in terms 
not only of national solvency but also of national 
security. No one wants to have to spend an unneces- 
sary penny on defence. The question is whether the 
attempt to get security without any tears is in fact the 
cheapest method in the long run, or even a possible 
method at all. 


* 


The reason why everyone is willing to forget what he 
thought in 1951, and to believe Mr Churchill now, is 
not economic. It is because Mr Churchill has said that 
the danger of war has receded. The obstacle to this 
happy belief is that he has resolutely refused to give 
reasons for it. He has only implied that the great and 
growing superiority of the United States in atomic 
weapons is the effective deterrent to war. The signifi- 
cance of this superiority is not, however, clear. No 
one in 1951 supposed that it was going to disappear 
within a year or two. The rearmament that the West 
then undertook was based on the belief that Russia had 
begun to manufacture atom bombs. No doubt the 
United States would continue to make them faster. 
But strategy is not arithmetic. In war, two hundred 
against twenty may be a much smaller lead than one 
hundred against zero. If within a few years—possibly, 
the strategists said, by 1954—the Russians had a small 
but appreciable stock of bombs, and if they retained 
their overwhelming superiority in other forces, then 
in the first few days of a war they might not only sweep 
across Europe but also neutralise, if not actually occupy, 
these islands. They would not thereby beat the United 
States. But they would make very difficult both the 
strategic bombing of Russia itself and re-invasion from 
across the Atlantic when American troops had once 
been pushed out of Europe. Such a war could end 
in a stalemate with all the pawns on the Russian side 
of the board. 

This was the danger against which the Nato countries 
set out to create by 1954 an army capable of a holding 
operation in Western Europe. Against this danger 
Britain set out to make, by the sharp heave of three 
years’ rapid rearmament, new tanks and anti-tank 
weapons, small arms and fighter aircraft and all the 
rest. The sharp heave has now been abandoned in 
favour of a longer pull that involves less discomfort to 
the economy. No doubt a strategic case for the change 
has, in secret, been made out. Yet it is difficult to see 
how the case can be convincing unless the intelligence 
services have irrefutable evidence that the Russians are 
making very few atom bombs indeed. Mr Churchill’ 
appears to be convinced, but General Ridgway and 
others apparently are not. The layman can only note 
that circumstances which are small in themselves—the 
death of Stalin may be one—seem sometimes to revo- 
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lutionise strategic judgments. And the revolution may 
be either way. 

When the expert evidence is so uncertain, it would 
be unrealistic to ignore the political motives for reach- 
ing the conclusion the Government has reached. Mr 
Churchill came to office honourably determined to 
remove the slur of warmongering from his party and 
himself. Mr Eden cannot have been reluctant to show 
that a Conservative Foreign Secretary could exercise 
a more independent judgment than his party rivals. 
Mr Butler was certainly anxious to show that modern 
Toryism had no truck with “ reaction,” with the cutting 
of welfare benefits and lowering of living standards 
that solvency and rapid rearmament together might 
have required. Such considerations would not be 
decisive, but in conjunction they would not be weak. 

Whatever the reasons for it, no Conservative voice 
has been raised against a change in defence policy 
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that, if it had been made by Mr Attlee, would 
certainly have set the back benches seething with 

and alarm. The easier path that is accepted under Mr 
Churchill’s leadership may be right ; the arduous alter. 
native may be unnecessary and therefore wrong By 
it is impossible to forget that fifteen years ago, when 
also the majority believed that there would be no War 
there was a rebellious Mr Churchill. The fact th 
Mr Churchill was right in the 1930s does not mean 
that the Cassandra role must be right in the 19505 


But the unanimity is disturbing. When the « omplacent - 


view is presented with so little evidence and with » 
much political advantage, it ought to be suspect. We 
should feel happier if Mr Churchill would talk a litte 
less about capacity and a little more abou: necessity, 
For nothing would more certainly or irrevocably ruip 
the British economy than to provide less defence than 
is necessary. 


Schools Without Selection 


A® article last week pointed out how the Labour 
party, carried along by the momentum of its 
long struggle against social privilege tn education, is 
increasingly finding itself in the position of attacking 
all educational privileges and distinctions, including 
those that are manifestly based on real differences of 
ability. The grammar schools, because they get the 
brighter pupils, enjoy a higher prestige than other kinds 
of state schools. Perhaps itis a little unfair to say that 
the Socialist finds this higher prestige intolerable, but 
at least he finds intolerable the lack of prestige from 
which the other state schools suffer. And in practice that 
comes to the same thing—a growing desire, if not to 
destroy the grammar school, to merge and swamp it 
in a vast hydra-headed monster of a school that will 
take every kind of pupil. These comprehensive schools, 
as they are calied, would combine in one the three 
types of existing school. They would provide an 
academic education of the grammar school type, an 
education with the bias now found in the junior tech- 
nical schools, and the nondescript teaching for nothing 
in particular that is the speciality of the so-called 
“modern schools.” 

Comprehensive schools have been much in the news 


lately. The London County Council, which proposes 


to build 67 of them, is to open the first of these in 
September, 1954 ; five existing schools—amid the pro- 
tests of parents—are to be closed down and incorporated 
in it. Moreover, the council is about to consider a 


report of its officers on the organisation of comprehen- 
sive schools. 3 

This is a document that would rejoice the collective 
heart of a Labour party conference. It is based firmly 
on the principle that no one must go to a better school 
than anyone else—even to the extent of deploring the 
fact that schools catering for abler pupils might tend 


to recruit the abler staff. To achieve this equality 
it is not considered enough that there should be three 
“ streams "grammar, technical and modern, now to 
be democratically disguised as A, B and C—housed in 
the same school. The report half admits that classes 
composed of children of roughly the same learning 
ability are easier to teach. But that advantage is 
apparently a small one in comparison with the grave 
disadvantage that a three-stream system mighi “ engen- 
der competitiveness to an excessive degree.” It is not 


even considered enough that the division into three 
streams should be blurred by a system of “cross | 


setting ” which would allow, for example, the naturd 


linguist of the modern (or C) stream to join the grammat © 


(or A) stream for French. Even that, it is realised, 


would not prevent the mediocre from being aware of © 


their mediocrity or their parents from envying the 
people next door whose boy was in the A stream. Not 


would it allow the mingling of the clever and thie stupid, 


which for some mystic reason is regarded as enriching 
and rewarding to both. The authors of the report 


observe that some of this desirable inter-ming|ing would, | 


take place on the playing fields and in other forms of 
recreation. But this would not be enough. There 
is only one way of scrambling the omelette as thoroughly 
as the LCC’s committee would like. It mus: be done 
in class. ) nA 


Headmasters and headmistresses must ther: {ore rack | 


their brains to devise classes that can be “0! mixed 


ability.” It is conceded that the range of ability should 


want to 


not be too wide ; even these officials do no: 


educate the half-wit and the university scholar side by © 
side. But they seem to be content that the clever child’s 


progress—at least'in some subjec 
by the gropings of the sub-average. A slight attempt 


is made to evade this point by suggesting vagucly that | 
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there might have to be “some departure from the 
traditional method of class teaching in favour of group 
ind individual teaching.” In this little half-sentence 
she authors of the report reconcile to their own satisfac- 
ion the mixing of children of different abilities with 
the “ apparently conflicting,” but “ equally important ” 
aim of ensuring “ that each pupil may be given every 
t opportunity of working to the full extent of his 





n capacity.” 

. What a strange sense of values is here implied. 
t ME The full development of the pupil is only “ equally 
0 important” with the mixing-up process—and a 
Q suspicion remains that it is the lesser of the two equals, 
€ for it takes second place. Few people will agree with 
. this view of the purpose of education or will accept the 
Q easy assumption that the conflict between the report’s 
D two aims is merely apparent, not real. Nor is the 
conflict likely to be resolved by adopting teaching 
methods that are not generally found to be the best. 
It is not even certain whether, ifthe interests of the 
able child are sacrificed to this cult of egalitarianism, 
the results will be as the theorists suppose. Will not 
the dullard’s sense of inferiority be sharpened when he 
compares himself with the prodigy sitting next to him ? 
Will not the clever child’s suspicion that he belongs 


The Sale of Votes 


The despotic party on the Continent must be amazingly 
pleased at the accounts continually published in the daily 
journals since the Parliament met of the bribery, corrup- 
tion, and perjury which prevailed in the late elections. ... 
England’s example has a world-wide influence, and 
probably neither the bribers nor the bribed, whether 
a favouring despotism or freedom, thought for one moment 
f as they passed the filthy lucre from one to the other, how 
| deeply they were injuring the character of their country, 

or patriotism would have stopped them. 
It is, however, nothing new. For agés a vote was 
| everywhere considered as having a pecuniary value. It 
2 procured places in the Excise and Customs; it procured 
promotion in the Army and Navy ; it obtained benefices 
in the Church, and led to the highest offices in the State. 
, One of the urgent motives in many of the large towns for 

obtaining enfranchisement before 1830, was to secure a 
fair share of Government patronage. They wanted to 
participate in the pecuniary advantages possessed by 
. voters. Corruption is not the life-blood of the reformed 
| 


al — ww “ ~~ — or “= 


Parliament, vitiating, as in olden times, legislation at the 
fountain head ; it is mow an acknowledged disease to be 
got rid of. What is mew is the public sensibility to the 
, public shame. . . . Those who. are not enfranchised, and 
| those who, being enfranchised, are above corruption, must 
watch over the corrupt, and endeavour to keep them 
honest, and inspire them with higher and nobler moral 
feelings. As long as the upper classes look to Parliamentary 
| influence to procure them posts and places—as long as 
: the middle classes expect a provision of any kind for their 
| families or friends, or seek honours, through Parliamentary 
influence, from the hands of Government—so long will 
_ ‘ne more needy class of voters think they are justified in 
selling their votes for 10s. or £2, or any sum they are 
worth in the market, 
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to an elite be confirmed by observing the impenetrable 
denseness of his neighbour ? And these attitudes will 
again affect their learning capacity, breeding defeatism 
in the dullard and conceit in the clever. 

There is another aspect of the LCC’s plans that 
should arouse great misgiving. In its determination 
to prevent any school from being thought better than 
any other—an aim known in the jargon as “ parity of 
esteem ”—it is faced with the awkward fact that some 
of the existing voluntary grammar schools have a high 
reputation. (A voluntary school is one for which the 
council is not wholly responsible, either in finance or 
in government.) Under the 1944 Act the Council has 
no power te make building grants to these schools or 
to enlarge them into comprehensive schools. It can 
only build near them other schools that will contain 
the missing modern and technical elements. These 
new schools are to be called “county complements ” 
and there are to be 37 of them. The LCC is said to 
have secured the co-operation of the governors of the 
voluntary schools in operating the comprehensive 
principle. If this co-operation were to mean only 
certain inter-school activities such as games and plays, 
an easy transfer from one school to another, and some 
interchange of specialist staff, there could be no com- 
plaint. But at least two or three county complements 
are actually being built on the playing fields of the exist- 
ing voluntary schools—that being the only land that is 
near enough. This is a classic example of levelling 
down. The established standards of the abler children 
are being sacrificed in the name of egalitarianism and 
for the sake of benefits that are quite unproven. 


7 


It must not be thought that this sort of nonsense is 
yet typical of British education as a whole. There are 
well over a hundred education authorities in the 
country, and they still have a considerable freedom to 
develop along varying educational lines. Few even of 
the Labour councils aré trying to be as totalitarian as 
London. Moreover, if the consequences of London’s 
methods are as bad for educational standards in the 
county as they can hardly help being, the fact will 
gradually become apparent and bring a revulsion. The 
ratepayers of London might even revolt. 

But London is the largest authority.and the one most 
in the public eye, and one of the unfortunate conse- 
quences of its doctrinaire folly is that the whole idea 
of comprehensive schools may get a worse name than 
it really deserves. For there is something—and possibly 
a good deal—to be said for it. On the educational side, 
a comprehensive school-reduces the importance of the 
“1+ ” examination, which cam at present make or 
mar a child’s career on a single day. If a mistake is 
made in classifying a child at that early age, it can— 
theoretically—be corrected even when schools are com- 
pletely separate. But clearly the correction of mistakes 
would be very much easier if no change of school were 
required. To soften the sharpness of the distinction 
between “ academic” and “ technical ” education could 
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also help to correct the most glaring defect in British 
education as a whole. 

Moreover, to reject with horror the malicious envy 
of all distinction that seems to inspire the LCC is not 
to deny that there is something in the social argument. 
Beyond any doubt, it is a national weakness that there 
are such deep cleavages, not based on any real educa- 
tional differences but on grades of social prestige, in 
British education. This is the only country in the 
world where it is still asked of a man not how but where 
he was educated, and it would be a great strength to 
the community if this creator of disunity, this breeder 
of inferiority complexes, could be removed. But it 
cannot be done in a hurry ; and it must not be done 
by destroying the standards of the good schools— 
whether they be boarding or day, independent or rate- 
supported—simply because not every child can go to 
one of them. 

It may be that the comprehensive school, of which 
there are many fine examples in other countries, has 
a part to play in this process, perhaps an increasingly 
large part. But its value can only be discovered by 
careful experiment. If the London County Council had 
decided to build one or two of these schools, preferably 
in districts where housing schemes are greatly expand- 
ing the population and where a new experiment can 
be tried without destroying what exists, it would have 
deserved nothing but praise. As it is, the London 
Socialists bid fair to make the words “ comprehensive 
school ” a synonym for educational vandalism. 
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There is a class of person called “ Cducationigts» 
who tend to resent any interest by the laity in the 
methods by which schools are organised and run, By 
it is the in-breeding of educational discussion that ha 
led to some of the follies of recent years, and the time 
is long overdue for the general public—thar js. for the 
parents of the children—to insist on a return to commo, 
sense. There are two principles in particular Which 
ought—Heaven knows—to be obvious enough, but 
which badly need re-stating. One is that the way t 
get a good educational system is to improve the bag 
schools, not to cripple the good ones. Let the L¢c 
look to its “ modern ” schools, the standard of which jg 
appallingly low. If they can be made good school. 
there will be little need to trouble about “ parity of 
esteem.” The other principle is that a nation lives o 
dies by its attitude to individual ability. If in a nation 
the spark of human genius, wherever it may be detected, 
is fostered and nourished, if the way is made clear before 
it, if the teachers measure the performance of their duty 
by the crop of first-class brains they bring to harvest— 
then that nation will grow in greatness, and its ordinary 
citizens, too, will lead better and fuller lives. It has 
always been the particular merit of British education 
that it did that. If, instead, it is now to strain after the 
silly impossibility of a “ parity of esteem ” where there 
can be no parity of merit, then the equality it achieves 
will in grim reality achieve a dead level. This is too 
important an issue for the sub-committee of a county 
council. 


New Styles in Economic Unions 


INCE the end of the war, the politicians of Western 
Europe have done more talking about the removal 

of economic frontiers and barriers to trade than about 
any other topic save the dollar gap. This preoccupation 
has arisen in part from secondhand enthusiasm, 
generated by the conviction in the minds of many 
Americans that to remould Europe in their own 
economic image would solve most if not all of its 
problems. But part is also due to the lesson that the 
war taught so vividly of the smallness of Europe. This 
has supplied a political and strategic impetus towards 
unity. It has also forced the statesmen of Europe to 
pay at least lip service to the benefits that all their 
peoples could derive from an unfettered division of 
labour throughout the whole Western European arena. 
In theory at least, there is no dissent from the view that 
the trend towards national autarky ought to be reversed. 
The latest annual report of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe* recalls the familiar steps, over the past 
thirty years, by which autarky fastened its grip on 
European economies, and it traces the halting efforts 
in. postwar Europe to undo the process. By far the 
~ ** Economic Survey of Europe Since the War.” United 
Nations. (Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office.) 385 pages. 25s. 


most potent stimuli to autarky were the two world wars 
and the one prolonged depression which drove nations 
to seek economic and military security through restric- 
tions on the movement of trade, labour and money. 
These events also served to accelerate the trend toward 
intervention by governments in economic affairs, with 
the result that economic arteries tended to harden along 
the same cividing lines as political borders. This has 
led, among other things, to what the report calls “capital 
autarky ”—the growing propensity of nations to parcel 
out the savings at their command almost wholly between 
the domestic contenders for investment funds, regard- 
less of whether this constitutes the most economic ust 
of resources. 

Up to the present, as ECE notes, the time and effort 
spent in trying to devise economic unions of one kind ot 
another has been out of all proportion to the results. 
These are slim indeed. The Western European nations 
have made a brave beginning, it is true, with the 
programme of trade liberalisation. But “ liberalisation 
was defined as the withdrawal of quota restrictions, 
leaving customs tariffs untouched. Even complete 
accomplishment of “ liberalisation” would not have 
carried the Western European countries much closet 1 
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real “union” than they were twenty-five years ago. 
And, in the event, as soon as countries have fallen 
into difficulties with their balances of payments, they 
have scurried back to the protection of their licences 
and quotas. Even where they have pursued.a consistent 
policy of trade liberalisation with the broad and avowed 
jim of arriving, eventually, at economic union, the 
results are discouraging. In Western Europe, Benelux 
is the only working example of such an attempt, and 
here the ECE report suggests that the failure to achieve 
union (in the true sense of greater specialisation) is due, 
fundamentally, to the fact that the measures taken to 
free the movement of goods from restrictions have not 
been coupled with any similar liberation of capital 
and labour. The Dutch permit scarcely any capital 
outflow. Labour, apart from “ border” workers, has 
not budged from its familiar jobs and surroundings. To 
some extent this immobility of workers may be the 
consequence of the restrictions on capital movements. 
But experience since the war has shown time and again 
that (with the exception of Italians) labour no longer 
moves, not even within its own national boundaries. 


The shortcomings of Benelux are bound up, too, 
with the inability of trade liberalisation to crack the 
protective walls that shelter agriculture. In most 
countries the farmers form a section of the com- 
munity that is large, virtually unshiftable and politically 
decisive ; governments feel compelled to woo them. 
However great the cost to the national economy, the 
pressure is irresistible to maintain farm incomes if not 
at parity with those of the industrial population, then 
close to it. No more is it politically possible to increase 
the average efficiency of agriculture, and thereby 
diminish the need for subsidies, by the consolidation of 
holdings or by other radical measures. 


The lack of progress made in the attempts to nego- 
tiate complete customs union in Western Europe has 
turned the attention of the integrators to the “ sector” 
approach. “ Integration by sector” is the new motto. 
So far the European Coal-Steel Community is the only 
working model. The ECE report is reasonably sanguine 
about the prospects for this experiment, first because 
it is limited to a narrow field, and secondly because it 
aims to strike a mean between the desirable and the 
possible, by creating a measure of competition on the 
one hand and by cushioning the shocks for industry 
on the other. Potentially, it also offers big opportunities 
for important economies—through the elimination of 
double pricing and transport discrimination, the more 
rational development and use of iron ore, and the 
co-ordination of investment. However, “ Everything 


depends on a firm policy by the High Authority right 
from the beginning preventing any watering: down of 
the [anti-cartel] provisions of the treaty, which in them- 
selves are quite unequivocal.” It is too soon to say how 
firm the High Authority will find it possible to be. 
Their optimism about the outcome of the coal-steel 
€xperiment does not, however, lead the authors of the 
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ECE report-to advocate any attempt to apply a similar 
technique to’ European agriculture, since in their 
opinion no High Authority could be established for a 
“Green Pool” without running the risk that the pro- 
ducers would gain dominant control. The most profit- 
able course in this field would, in-their view, be to 
provide bigger guaranteed external markets as a spur 
to greater production in such areas as France. For 
transport, most of which is nowadays controlled by 
governments, it is suggested that co-ordination, rather 
than the creation of some international body, is the best 
solution. In short, ECE takes the sensible view that 


for a group of countries whose economies are based on 
private enterprise and in each of which Government 
intervention and responsibility are growing, no over-all 
principle, whether of competition or of international 
planning, can solve the problem. Specific solutions will 
have to be found to specific problems. 


With all of these plans, the ends to be sought are 
clear enough. They are the traditional advantages 
accruing from the international division of labour. But 
from time to time the report loses sight of its own 
principles. It notes, for example, the gap between the 
poverty of southern Italy and the much higher living 
standards in north-western Europe and makes the 
astonishing statement that 


The reversal of this trend through the promotion of 
industrialisation in the Mediterranean countries would 
seem to be the main economic problem facing Western 
Europe and the touchstone by which the merits 
or demerits of particular plans and moves for economic 
integration must be judged. 


In present circumstances, the touchstone for such 
plans is surely whether they do or do not help to solve 
the problem of balances of payments. As a matter 
of social conscience, southern Italy might well take first 
place. But measured against the more pressing criterion 
of solutions for trade deficits, there can be little question 
but that any capital lying loose in Europe could be better 
applied to raising the efficiency of Europe’s basic indus- 
tries, financing the new chemical and electrical indus- 
tries, and developing the food and raw material 
producing centres of the affiliated overseas areas. 
Indeed, Europe’s shortage of capital is so acute that the 
groundwork for development in southern Italy will have 
to be laid, if at all, on a non-profit basis and by such 
institutions as the International Bank. 


To fix eccentric priorities for the use of European 
capital is merely to emphasise the necessity of the warn- 
ing carried in the concluding chapter of the report. 
There is a danger, it says, that the importance attached 
to economic integration in Western Europe will 
encourage a drive for self-sufficiency on a regional basis 
and will distract attention from the fundamental task. 
For Europe this task is to establish, in concert with the 
affiliated overseas areas and the United States, a new 
pattern of production that will bring it solvency within 
an enlarged volume of international trade throughout 
the whole free world, 
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Notes of the 


M. Bidault’s Behaviour 


VER the last few weeks events in Moscow and Wash- 
O ington have crowded the European Defence Com- 
munity’s problems out of the headlines. At Strasbourg, 
however, the conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
countries forming the coal-steel pool has made progress 
towards a draft constitution for a European political com- 
munity. This has caused a certain measure of optimism 
about the prospects of finally obtaining ratification of the 
EDC treaty. When one looks more closely, however, at 
events in Paris, optimism of any kind seems quite out of 
place. 

After assuring his European colleagues in Rome last 
month that the additional French protocols to the EDC 
treaty were only “ interpretative ” and subject to re-exami- 
nation, M. Bidault returned to Paris and, despite Dr 
Adenauer’s protest, cheerfully said the exact contrary. The 
French now insist that the protocols must be accepted more 
or less as they stand. Where M. Mayer, moreover, spoke 
of the need for a “ clarification ” of the Saar problem prior 
to French ratification of the treaty, M. Bidault, his Foreign 
Minister, insists on a “ solution,” but he has made little 
effort to arrive at one in a series of talks with Dr Adenauer. 
M. Bidault is clearly playing a game of some kind at 
Europe’s expense. He does not séem to be flirting with 
the idea of a possible rapprochement with post-Stalinist 
Russia. Is it not likely, then, that his thoughts have turned 
towards obtaining from an alliance with the Right the 
premiership or, perhaps, the presidency in the event of 
M. Mayer’s failure to gain support for EDC ? 


* 


In this unpleasant game the Gaullists hold the trump 
card. After an initial period of lukewarm support for M. 
Mayer and his commitment to a united Europe, they have 
now returned to the arms of the General and have decided 
that the EDC treaty is unconstitutional. The General 
himself, by a series of adroitly timed speeches and a trip 
to French Africa, is kindling the dormant sense of empire. 
Stalin’s death, moreover, has given.the Gaullists and other 
opponents of EDC a welcome opportunity for a “ new evalu- 
ation of Europe’s relationship to the Soviet Union.” M. 
Bidault, far from being dismayed by all this and rallying 
more closely to his Prime Minister, seems to be doing 
what he can to make the passage of EDC in the National 
Assembly either impossible or to delay it until after May. 
The municipal elections will then have taken place and the 
Gaullists will be ready to go into open opposition against 
M.. Mayer without risking loss of popular support. 

If M. Bidault and General de Gaulle had produced 
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between them one constructive alternative to the defence 
community their behaviour would be excusable. Ag jt ig 
the General’s “grand alliance of European nations” jg 
nonsense in military and industrial terms, and M. Bidaulys 
claim that France leads Europe is hollow—more hollow 
than it was when the single-mindedness and honesty of 
M. Schuman could be counted on. What is Mr Eden to 
think of a French colleague who seeks further American 
and British guarantees to make ratification possible while 
making no real effort to work in its favour on the Assembly 
and public opinion ? German prestige in Europe is gaining 
strongly from the contrast between the dignified persistence 
of Dr Adenauer and the undignified manceuvrings of 
M. Bidault. 


Stalin and the Labour Party 


HE death of Stalin sets in train events that are bound, 

in time, to have important repercussions on the British 
parties. For the present, however, what is most note- 
worthy is the dwindling direct influence of Marxism on the 
Labour movement. Stalin’s death has been viewed by 
almost all Labour commentators in this country as the 
passing of a great Russian strategist rather than of a Marxist 
theorist. Little speculation has yet emerged from within 
the Labour party about the effect that the removal of 
Stalin’s influence may have on the Left in Western Europe; 
in particular, will the Western Communists be less willing 
to follow the unknown Malenkov than they were to obey 
Stalin ? Only Mr Zilliacus has so far discussed the possi- 
bility that the end of Stalin may rapidly mean also the 
end of Stalinism. Yet this is certainly a matter to which 
Mr Morgan Phillips, as chairman of the Socialist Inter- 
national, and his Socialist colleagues throughout Europe 
must turn their attention. 

In this country, however, the Labour party has become 
so confident of its capacity to rout the Communists polit 
cally (and so unsure of its capacity to defeat the Tories) 
that its members are disinclined to bother their heads about 
the pelitical consequences of Stalin’s death. They at 
more worried about the diplomatic consequences, about the 
possibility that it may increase the risk of war. One 
practical result is likely to be that the Labour campaign 
for recognition of the Chinese Communists by the United 
Nations, as a step towards detaching China in the long run 
from Russia, will now be intensified. 

‘But for the next few weeks the attention of Transport 
House is going to be concentrated far more on events closet 
to. hand—on the forthcoming b ion in the marginal 


seat of Sunderland South, which Labour held by only 306 
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seats in 1951 The Tories are preparing to devote every 
effort to securing, for the first time since the war, a Labour 
seat at a by-election. This will certainly be the most 
interesting test of the Government's position.in the country 
that there has been since the general election. 


THE ECO* 


Return from Washington 


r Westminster, as in the newspapers, the results of Mr 

Butler’s and Mr Eden’s mission to Washington have 
so far attracted little speculation or even attention. On 
the economic side, indeed, the long communiqué issued 
at the end of the talks has provided little basis for comment. 
It was always certain that the talks would be friendly and 
that they would have no précise result. If any meaning 
is to be read between the lines of the communiqué, it is 
that the talks were even friendlier than there was reason 
to hope but the results were even more indefinite. 

Mr Butler explained the plan for sterling, if such it can 
be called, that emerged from the Commonwealth Con- 
ference. The Americans were interested but they were 
certainly not swept away by enthusiasm. They promised 
to study the British ideas in more detail ; in the meantime, 
a Conservative Government in Britain and a Republican 
Administration in the United States have agreed on some 
vaguely worded principles for international economic 
policies. The communiqué throws no light on such crucial 
matters as American purchases of raw materials and 
American foreign aid. In the long run, the exchange of 
views will certainly prove to have been valuable ; but it 


has not clarified the next stage in either British or American . 


policy. 

Mr Butler therefore returns to more than his economic 
problems. Politically, a great deal hangs on the progress 
of the Commonwealth plan, From the time the conference 
was first suggested, the Government has held out hopes 
that through this it would be able to offer the British voters 
constructive and permanent remedies for their economic 
ills. Mr Butler can hardly afford an anti-climax, or even 
a climax that is long delayed. 


Satellite Eyes on Moscow 


I’ would be wrong to indulge in any easy assumptions 
that the death of Stalin will lead to serious disturb- 
ances in eastern Europe. All the same, it is clear that 
must have important repercussions. The Soviet empire 
has lost its head; the dynamic personal link between 
Moscow and the satellite capitals has gone, Neither 
Malenkov nor anyone else can be easily or quickly built 
Up to replace “our deceased dear leader, teacher, father, 
J. V. Stalin.” Moreover, in the constant jockeying for 
Power that goes on among the satellite Communist leaders, 


it is all-important to be persona grata with the right man 
in Moscow ; to these harassed ore, the exact 
Meaning of the changes in the Kremlin is a matter of 


direct personal concern, 
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The west has at this early stage no means of judging 
popular reactions in eastern Europe to Stalin’s death. But 
mingled with the spate of official grief, there has been a 
strong strain of misgiving and doubt, disguised, sometimes 
. with almost hysterical bravado, as defiance of “ reactionary 


hyenas” and other internal and- external enemies. “ We 
must do everything,” said President Gottwald, “to ensure 
that the people do not believe these monsters.” Such talk 
is not only an attempt to cash in on national feeling in a 
time of crisis for the regime ; it also shows that the Com- 
munist leaders—rightly or wrongly—are worried about the 
state of popular feeling. To what extent they are the victims 
of their own fears it is impossible to say. But there are 
plenty of signs of widespread popular discontent with the 
material conditions of life, especially in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. In the former, even the lower ranks of the party 
seem to have been affected by the prevalent malaise. Much 
of the trouble is due to the relentless drive to fulfil Russian 
economic demands, and if any of the Communist rulers 
were unquestioned master in his own house, he might try 
to bargain with the new regime in Moscow, with promises 
of allegiance in return for a slackening of Moscow’s 
economic demands, But since none is in this favourable 
position, they are reduced to calling “ wolf” with redoubled 
vigour. It is unlikely that the east European security 
ministers who went to Moscow went only to attend Stalin’s 
funeral. 


Tito on the Way 


i is not surprising that President Tito has expedited his 
visit to London and is on his way secretly by sea. At 
a time when aircraft get shot down, doctors remove mighty 
patients, and accidents are easily arranged there must have 
been some fears for the safety of the first prominent 
Communist statesman to pay a friendly visit to the free 
world since Mr Molotov slept at Chequers with a revolver 
by his bed. The chief heretic of the Marxist-Leninist tradi- 
tion, the man who answered back Stalin—and survived him 
—is an obvious target for thuggery. 

It would be a mistake to expect from this visit a full-dress 
political agreement. Trieste still stands in the way and will 
do so until the Italian elections are over. Italians are deeply 
worried by Mr Eden’s interest in the new Balkan entente 
and many grievances against British policy are being aired 
in Rome ; so much so that Italian policy is busying itself 
with Egyptian and other Mediterranean problems in order 
to remind Mr Eden of its interests and value to Britain. It 
looks as if Italy—and especially its Foreign Minister—has 
not been skilfully handled of late. To arrange a treaty 
between this country and Jugoslavia would be to jeopardise 
any influence Mr Eden may still have in Rome to secure 
a solution on Trieste. On the other hand, there is much 
that can be said and done on military matters, particularly 
over aircraft supplies and the training of Jugoslay tech- 
nicians. For reasons that are not altogether clear, British 
rather than American military aid is being sought. The 
visit may prove, at this particular moment, highly impor- 
tant. The spectacle of the Communist leader visiting the 
home of “ bourgeois democracy,” paying his respects to an 
ancient monarchy, moving freely in an atmosphere of 
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criticism and inquiry, seeing for himself what lies have been 
told in the past about his hosts—that should make very 
subversive reading and listening in the satellite world still 
pondering on the significance of Stalin’s death. 


Nationalising Rents 


HERE are renewed rumours that the Government will 
7 shortly introduce legislation permitting some increases 
in controlled rents to meet the cost of necessary repairs. 
Certainly the absurdity of a housing programme to whose 
electoral objective almost every other part of the investment 
programme must be subordinated, and whose very magni- 
tude makes it hard to keep the existing stock of houses in 
repair, is getting too glaring to be ignored. But it is natural 
if, before tackling a problem that has been neglected so 
long, the Government wants to spy out its opponents’ 
ground as thoroughly as possible. The lines along which 
Socialist arguments will develop are perhaps usefully 
indicated by a special report on rent control just issued 
(together with one on land nationalisation) by the national 
committee of the Co-operative Party for discussion at its 
annual conference. 

The proposals seem to owe much to a Fabian pamphlet 
published last year, but the better features of the Fabian 
scheme have disappeared. The Co-operative Party recog- 
nises the many anomalies of rent control and the steep 
increase in the cost of house maintenance. But it rejects 
the obvious remedy of increasing, by one means or another, 
the resources available to the private landlord for repairs. 
It offers two reasons for believing that landlords would in 
fact pocket such increases in rent: they allegedly did so 
after 1920; and they have failed since 1945 to meet 
dilapidations from funds supposedly accumulated during 
the war, when rents remained at the 1939 level though 
repairs were impossible. These arguments totally ignore 
the economic motive—potent with the majority of land- 
lords or business men—for keeping a source of income in 
existence. The statement suggests, instead, that local 
authorities should take over the management of houses, 
make the necessary repairs, collect the rent—which would 
be raised when amenities were substantially increased—and 
give the landlord any balance left after costs had been met. 
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ased rents 


In many cases this would be, and in all cases 
Before all rented h 
taken into local authority ownership, however. 
gested that rent tribunals might sanction incre 
payable only. after the completion of repairs. 

For some categories of slum properties, there jis a case to 
be made for the Co-operative proposals ; certainly land. 
lords would often agree. But in general the efficiency of 
local authorities in property management is not such as to 
recommend the vast extension of bureaucracy that is 
implied. The Government will hardly enjoy conducting 
the defence of “landlordism ” which lies before it, but j 
should be able to bring in proposals which will give the 
landlord—the property investor—the chance to show that 
given fair play, he offers better.value for money than could 
be expected from a local authority. 


« 


Business Inquisition 


HE slow process of defining and uprooting busines 

practices that are “contrary to the public interest” 
is measured once more in the annual report of the Board 
of Trade on the working of the Monopolies Commission, 
Six industries have been investigated, their faults con- 
demned, and some corrective actions taken—apparently to 
the satisfaction of the commission, although the Gover- 
ment will continue to watch how they work. Five industries 
are now in the dock ; the list of complaints reccived from 
the public about restrictive practices has further 
lengthened ; and two more investigations are to be under- 
taken. There will be an inquiry, not into any specific 
industry, but into the practices of exclusive dealing and 
collective boycott—practices which, on the evidence of the 
commission’s first six reports, are widely prevalent in 
industry. 

The report gives warning that this inquiry will cover a 
wide field and must, therefore, take “a considerable time 
to complete.” The importance of this undertaking, how- 
ever, is that it aims at showing exactly what are the practices 
that contsavene the public interest. It will, therefore, help 
to provide what is so sadly lacking in the present legislation. 
Indeed, it may open the way for new legislation correspond- 
ing more closely to that of the United States, which, though 
it is vague at the edges, does clearly define many things 
that the businessman may not legally do. 


* 


In a paper read to the Manchester Statistical Society this 
week, Dame Alix Kilroy, formerly secretary to the commis 
sion, accepted the common argument that the difference 
between the British and American approach to monopoly 
is the reason for the commission’s slow progress. The 
American problem, as she put it, is one of bigness, whereas 
the British problem is one of smallness. To start with the 
American assumption that all monopoly and combination 
is wicked would in Britain prevent the formation of produc- 
tive units large enough to support modern plant and the 
techniques of mass production. On the other hand, the 
assumption of British law—that monopoly and restriction 
are not wrong until they have been proved to be s0—- 
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inevitably makes condemnation of any monopoly ‘slow. 
Certainly the procedure of taking each industry in turn has 
increasingly demonstrated the need to recast the Act and 
clarify its objectives. At present there is a permanent 
business inquisition without a definition of heresy. 


Controls and Censorship 


ue President of the Board of Trade was asked last week 
- why a particular firm, prevented by a strike from 
using its own gas to fill electric light bulbs, had been 
granted a licence to import compressed gas in cylinders 
from France. He had an easy reply: no licence had been 
either given or requested ; no licence was needed for that 
particular import. The implications of the question 
remained, therefore, in the air ; the most immediate is that 
it is apparently the Board of Trade’s duty, as seen by some 
members of the Opposition, to act as a supplementary 
picket-line and use its powers to help starve out any firm 
ill-advised enough to quarrel with its shop-stewards. 

Even supposing, however, that this duty is not taken for 
granted, the case still provides an uncomfortable demonstra- 
tion of the way in which forms of public control conceived 
for one purpose can be applied for others quite unrelated. 
Once any department has’ discretionary power to prohibit 
or allow particular firms’ to take particular actions the 
responsible minister becomes the target of pressure not 
only from the firms concerned but from any group or indi- 
vidual whose interests are, however remotely, affected by 
the official decision. 

In this instance the pressure was—mistakenly, as it 
proved—exercised on behalf of a group of strikers. It 
might equally well have been exercised, along other 
channels, by a business competitor. The paradoxical situa- 
tion has nearly, if not quite, arisen where it is easier to 
make a Parliamentary row about the conduct of a com- 
pletely independent private business than about that of a 
nationalised industry. Since the licensing system will no 
doubt last a long time yet, it is almost a pity that com- 
pressed gas does not, in fact, require the grant of an import 
licence. If it did, Mr Thorneycroft would have had a 
chance (perhaps not altogether welcome) to deny in 
unambiguous terms his department’s competence to act as 
a censor of industrial morals. 


New Stage for Vietnam 


.* Sunday a dense and cheering crowd watched a 
. parade through the streets of Saigon consisting entirely 
of Victnamese troops, without a single French flag. Viet- 
Namese marines anid air force pilots made their inaugural 
appearance. Mr Nguyen Van Tam, the Prime Minister, 
‘truck the first blow in the demolition of the old Saigon 
Prison, On whose site his government’s new offices are to 
be built. The occasion was the anniversary of the 1949 
‘grccments which set Vietnam on the road to indepen- 





dence ; but Mr Tam’s speech showed how remote 1949 


, 
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already seems. He pictured the fature of Vietnam as that 
of a sovereign state, dealing with its allies as equals, and 
he justified the presence of the French as a nécessity with= 
out which “ we should now be a satellite 6f Red China.””: 

The political pace in Vietnam has indeed quickened 
since Mr Tam assumed office last June. One of the first 
moves of his coalition government was to secure’ the forma- 
tion of a Provisional National Council, a 21-member budy 
representing the different regions and elements in the 
country ; this is soon to be expanded to bring in representa- 
tives of the trade union movement, which has now been 
legalised. At the end of January, Vietnam’s first demo- 
cratic elections were held in all areas where security was 
adequate. Over 80 per cent of all registered voters went 
to the polls, ignoring Communist “ orders ” to cast invalid 
ballots, and elected local councils showing a wide variety 
of political inclinations. It is intended that these councils 
will shortly elect provincial assemblies, and that these in 
turn will pave the way for a full national assembly ; indeed, 
Mr Tam’s recent message on the occasion of the Vietnamese 
New Year expressed hope that the country would have a 
representative, parliament before the Year of the Serpent 
had ended. One ground for this confidence is the co-opera- 
tive attitude now adopted by several nationalist leaders 
formerly linked with Ho Chi Minh. Another is the agree- 
ment reached by the Franco-Vietnamese High Commission, 
at Dalat late in February, to transfer more provinces to 
wholly Vietnamese civil administration. 

The most striking decisions taken at Dalat, however, 
concerned the raising in 1953 of 50 new battalions, wholly 
under Vietnamese command, and the increasing of Viect- 
nam’s military budget to £50 million in the current year. 
While it may not be possible to reach these targets so 
soon, they demonstrate that Vietnam now has a government 
which is fully aware that independence must be fought for 
on the real fronts. 


Backward Areas’ Ups and Downs 


HE balance of payments crisis in the sterling area that 
followed the Korean boom brought home to a wider 
public a problem that has always been a familiar one to 
countries that live by producing raw materials. It is the 
problem of the startling instability of the markets for these 
materials. When the international experts finally sit down 
to try to solve this problem, they will find the subj.ct 
deeply plumbed in a recent United Nations report called 
“Instability in Export Markets of Under-Developed 
Countries.” 

In these countries, the report points out, exports largely 
determine the size of the national income, the stability of 
the currency, and the scale of development schemes. The 
fact that so many countries of this type are in a state of 
perpetual inflation and cannot develop their resources in an 
orderly way is largely due to the sharp fluctuations in their 
export earnings. The report shows a price fluctuation of 
plus or minus 14 per cent from year to year as the average 
for 25 raw materials between 1901 and 1950. During an 
average four-year cycle, the swing was only slightly less 
dramatic. The record is even worse as regards volume: 
average year-to-year fluctuations in the volume of exports 
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of primary commodities were over 18 per cent. Among 
the most unstable raw materials were rubber from Malaya 
and Indonesia ; cotton from India and Brazil ; linseed from 
Argentina, India and Morocco; hemp from the Philip- 
pines ; tin from Malaya, Indonesia and Siam ; jute from 
India and Pakistan, sugar from the Philippines and wheat 
from Argentina. On the other hand, copper, coffee, petro- 
leum and tobacco were relatively stable. 

Of particular interest is the report’s analysis of United 
States imports from 1923 to 1939. Their average year-to- 
year fluctuation in volume was 10.7 per cent for all imports, 
10.1 per cent for imports from Latin America, 14.5 per 
cent for imports from the overseas sterling area, and 10.2 
per cent for imports from other under-developed countries. 
Thus, even before the ‘war it was the sterling area that 
suffered most heavily from fluctuations in the volume of 
American imports. Moreover, fluctuations in individual 
commodities were often much greater than these averages. 


Trade in Prisoners 


HETHER or not the Government decides to agree to 
W the Hungarian proposal to exchange Mr Sanders, 
the British subject imprisoned in Hungary on a charge of 
espionage, for Miss Lee Meng, condemned for complicity 
in Communist terrorism in Malaya, the case has raised 
a difficult question of principle for official policy. There 
has naturally been widespread public sympathy for Mrs 
Sanders, who has been pleading for the exchange to be 
made in order to effect her husband’s release ; and the 
belief that he was unjustly condemned has supported the 
demand for an arrangement to deliver him from captivity, 
especially as the United States some time ago obtained the 
release of an American citizen, Mr Vogeler, who was con- 
victed for the same offence. On the other hand, the idea 
of an international barter of legally convicted persons is 


alien to British conceptions of justice, and there is a danger 


that willingness to engage in such deals may encourage 
Communist countries to arrest British subjects whenever 
they wish either to Save a Communist from a legal penalty 
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or to enforce the repatriation’ of a refugee. Exchang 
proposals with the latter motive are particularly attractie 
to the Communist mind. Recently in Germany the 
Russians attempted to coerce the British authorities inn 
handing over a Russian deserter by the arrest of British 
airman who had strayed by mistake into the Soviet 7 
but the British refused to deal and the British airman 
released unconditionally. 

One fact that calls for comment in connection with the 
Lee Meng case is that no similar proposal for exchange 
has been made in the case of the Rosenbergs. This contrast 
is hardly to be explained if the agitation in each case js only 
inspired by sympathy for alleged victims of imperialist 
injustice. Miss Lee Meng could be paraded through the 
whole Communist world as a heroine, a gallant representa. 
tive of the Malayan national liberation movement. By 
the Communist claim on behalf of the Rosenbergs is that 
they are entirely innocent. So if the Rosenbergs were 
released they would be merely an embarrassment ; in the 
Communist version they have done nothing at all, good or 
bad, and it would not be worthwhile trying to make g 
bargain for them to be set free. 


One, 
Was 


Welfare Commonwealth 


HE agreement between the United Kingdom and 

Australian Governments on reciprocity of social service 
benefits should do something to promote the migration of 
a cross section of the population, of families rather than a 
single age group. Migrants now become entitled to all 
Australian benefits on arrival, instead of only some of them ; 
but the most important provision is that the Australian 
Government will make up the British pension to the full 
Australian level whether the migrant is already in receipt 
of a British pension (retirement or widows’), or, more 
important, is still in full insurance, before departure from 
Britain. A barrier against middle-aged people accompany- 
ing their children has been removed. 

While the balance outward bound from Britain is so great, 
the cost will fall mainly on Australia ; but this seems 
equitable since the cost of educating migrants until they 
reach working age has always been borne by Britain. 
Australia may now draw more of the elderly also. Owing 
to differences in method—Australian social services are non- 
contributory and in some respects subject to means tests 
—this agreement has taken eight years to negotiate. It may 
speed up equally drawn-out negotiations with New Zealand, 
which already has full reciprocity with Australia. 

The area of interchangeable social service benciits is not 
confined to the Commonwealth. The ifternationa| welfare 
community is steadily extending, and contributes to labour 
mobility. An agreement is in force with France covering 
sickness, industrial injury and maternity benefits as well as 
contributory pensions, but not children’s allowances; 
others, differing as to details, are in force with Eire and 
Switzerland. Reciprocity with Italy awaits, only ratification 
by the Italian Government—the delay has already caused 
some avoidable hardship. A_ like interchangeability in 
welfare is being worked out with the Benelux countries and 
Western Germany. As social welfare develops 10 other 
countries it is envisaged that the structure of agreements 
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Another task that grows apace is to supply 
industry with all the nickel it requires. 
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in other quarters. To meet the demand, the 
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amount of nickel ore proved and available 
for mining is now growing greater year 
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will become ever more comprehensive. It already sketches 
in some of the real elements of that common western 
citizenship which federalists claim as one of the most 
jmportant features of their schemes. 


Literature in Jeopardy ? 


“ ic end of professional authorship as we have known 
1 it in the past” is, according to the Society of 
Authors, well in sight. A special supplement to The Author 
surveys the evidence justifying this conclusion. There is 
a crisis in book publishing. Costs have risen, since before 
the war, much more than the price the public can be 
induced to pay ; 19§2 was a record year for new titles, but 
average sales, and consequently average royalties, are down. 
Some authors have taken actual cuts in royalty rates, thus 
providing about the only postwar example of capital’s 
alleged ability to score off labour in a crisis.) Simul- 
taneously, the literary magazines have mostly disappeared, 
and with them the market of the serious short-story writer 
and essayist. Simultaneously again, the high taxation, 
which discriminates so heavily against any irregular and 
precarious manner of income-getting, is peculiarly afflicting 
to a profession which gets no depreciation allowance, cannot 
plough back its profits and may not distinguish between 
capital gains and income. Authorship as a full time pro- 
fession, the survey concludes, is doomed if these conditions 
last. The literature of the future will be produced by part- 
timers in whatever leisure surrounds their main money- 
getting occupation—and, with professional leisure as it is 
today, part-time authorship is unlikely to produce a 
Trollope let alone a Lamb or a Housman. 
_ Direct state aid for authors has a nasty smell of approach- 
ing totalitarianism. The society’s survey does not suggest 
any such substitute for the vanished patronage of a wealthy 
book-buying class. It makes two concrete proposals: first, 
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a reform of tax law which would recognise the author’s 


_ Special economic position ; secondly, the levying of a small 


public royalty on workc passing into the public domain as ‘ 
copyright expires. These royalties could be used to expand 

the book-buying funds of schools and public libraries, thus 
restoring at least part of the author’s lost market. While 
this proposal would do little for authors now living, it is 
neat, sensible, and in several countries a proved success 
already. One may question whether the authors’ tax 
problem, however genuine, should really be considered 
separately from that of other irregular and widely fluctu- 
ating incomes. Actors, artists, boxers, professional 
cricketers and footballers, to name but a few examples, are 
in the same boat ; and the earning power of some is con- 
siderably more hazardous. The Millard Tucker committee 
recommended two years ago that liability for tax might be 
based on earnings over a period. The authors would 
strengthen both their moral position and, probably, their 
chances of success.by putting their whole weight behind 


-this proposal. 


Education and the African 


HE growing passion of Africans for education is char- 
+ acteristic of the rapid change which is sweeping British 
Africa. It leads West African legislatures to exceed the 
proportion of the budget conventionally devoted to educa- 
tion (eight or nine per cent). It has much to do with the 
rise of an African middle class ; but it is not to be dismissed 
as mere ambition to qualify for clerkly jobs or to lord it 
over the illiterate. It is part of the growth of a self- 
conscious nationalism ; but it finds more usual expression 
in the support for universities and technical colleges than 
in the atavistic anti-white indoctrination of children by the 
Kikuyu independent schools. It represents the decision of 
Africans to absorb, rather than to reject, the West and its 
values ; and therefore, though education spreads intellectual 
questionings and social indiscipline, it can be a creative 
power if guided and applied with understanding and dis- 
crimination. 

No better examination of the immediate problems of 
African education has been made than the reports of two 
educational missions sent to West Africa and East and 
Central Africa respectively by the Nuffield Foundation, and 
the debate of a conference in Cambridge upon these reports, 
published together under the title of “ African Education.”* 
Notwithstanding the differences of degree in the “ social 
emergence” of African peoples, this survey brings out 
most admirably the basic similarities in African aspirations 
—and the barriers to their realisation—in East and West 
Africa alike. 

Poverty of resources—finance, equipment and trained 
teachers—determines the rate at which education both of 
children and adults can be developed. Where, as in Eastern 
Nigeria, services are pushed beyond these limits a woeful 
collapse of standards follows. Enthusiasm is essential, but 


* African Education: A study of educational policy and practice 
in British tropical African Provinces, for the Nuffield Foundation 


and the Colonial Office by the Crown Agents for the Celonies, 
8s. 6d. 
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it must be tempered by realism. One important finding of 
this research is that money spent in giving an African less 
than four years’ schooling is thrown away—and most 
money, in fact, is so spent owing to, the wastage of pupils. 
It is better in every way that in this generation education 
should affect a few decisively than many superficially ; 
African educationists must take the long view. What has 
been achieved in less than fifty years—it is immense— 
should encourage them to do so. 


Towards Europe’s Political Community 


HIS week another stage has been reached in the 
development of Europe’s six-nation Political Com- 
munity. Spurred on relentlessly by its chairman, M. Spaak, 
the ad hoc Assembly ploughed its way through all 116 
articles of the Community’s draft constitution more or less 
on time. No drastic amendments were made to the draft, 
which is based on the original report of the. Assembly’s 
constitutional committee (described in The Economist of 
January 1oth) plus the amendments suggested by the 
Assembly at its last plenary session in January. The 
principal effect of these amendments is to include seven 
delegates from French North Africa in the People’s 
Chamber ; to increase the powers and responsibilities of the 
Executive Council ; and to reduce the eventual role of the 
Council of Ministers. 
On the whole the ad hoc Assemb!y has done a good job. 
It has steered a middle course between the fanatical 
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federalists and the less intrepid souls who would be content 
with little more than a system of inter-governmen:: 


1 aSSOcia- 
tion and co-operation. Indeed the Assembly seen: rate 
performed the difficult feat of producing a compro :nice with 
which both extremes are reasonably content. 1: has zis 
evolved a satisfactory method of associating Britain ond other 


countries with the Community of the Six. 
But the EPC is by no means out of the wood vet. The 
draft constitution must be accepted both by the 


six fore; 
ministers and by the national parliaments, In ne her pt 
is it assured of an easy passage. M. Bidault’s acceptance of 
the draft in a formal ceremony last Monday was decidedly 
frigid ; it provoked a group of delegates to consider ways by 
which the Assembly could discreetly guide the Ministery 
deliberations to the right conclusion. In-the nation legisla- 
tures, especially in the smaller countries, the system of 
popular representation in the People’s Chamber i: among 


other things) likely to cause a good deal of heart-scarching: 
and the abstention of both Gaullists and French Socialists 
in the final vote on the constitution does not augur well for 
its fate in the French Assembly. 


Western Europe’s Coal 


y the standards of other West European coal p: oducers, 
the British coal industry has shown a fair degree of 
resilience in the postwar years. The charts on the opposite 
page compare what these countries have accomp)ished in 
the past seven years with their prewar achievement in coal 
production, output, exports and capital investment. 
This picture makes it plain that where Britain has done 
best as compared with its prewar performance is in pushing 
up output per man-shift and per man-year. Only in 
Britain, France and the Saar has output per man-shift 
risen above the level existing before the war. Holland 
shows the greatest lack of progress in this respect and 
Western Germany has done little better. For improvement 
in output per man-year France holds the record. followed 
closely by Britain, whose mines on the average now show 
the highest output per man-year in Western Europe. 
Where total coal. production is concerned, Britain stil 
lags some way behind the prewar mark and its performance 
compares unfavourably with that of the smaller coal pro- 
ducers—France, the Saar, Belgium and Holland. Germany 
dawdles even further behind. In the matter of exports, 
Britain’s record is poor indeed, particularly as compared 
with the substantial recovery in German exports. This 
disparity is explained on the one hand by the {act that 
the Ruhr Authority has compelled the West Germans to 
export more than they would otherwise have done. lt 1s 


~ accounted for on the other hand by a steep rise in British 


home consumption of coal. 

For Britain itself, however, the most disturbing <lements 
in these comparisons must be those which record postwat 
gross investment in the coal mines of the four leading pro- 
ducers. France has a coal output only one-quarter that of 
Britain, but its investment outlay since the war is ovet 
50 per cent larger than the British volume. :<rmany; 
though a late starter, shows signs of investing 2 4 I< 
which also far surpasses that of Britain. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Mr F. W. Hirst 


Sir—This is the kind of letter I wrote 
so often to editors before the first world 
war. 

In your obituary notice of Francis 
Hirst you say of him: 

He had fully accepted Sir Norman 
Angell’s thesis that economic and finan- 
cial considerations made war impossible 
in modern conditions. Proved wrong. . . 
I cannot speak for the views of 

Francis Hirst (who, incidentally, once 
attacked me in print very bitterly for 
what he regarded as my war minded- 
ness) but I have never for one moment 
thought, or ever said or implied, that 
war had become impossible. My 
“ thesis ” was that’far from being made 
impossible by modern conditions, war 
was rapidly becoming inevitable by 
failure to recognise the real nature of 
those conditions. To the point of 
damnable iteration I insisted that men 
are not guided by the fact, but by their 
opinions, often fallacious, concerning it. 
The’ absence, in the early years of this 
century, of any general realisation of 
what even victorious war would do to 
the political and economic position of 
this country, and the prevalence of a 
vague, foggy but persistent notion that 
defeat of Germany would somehow im- 
prove our economic position (“ we'll 
make the Germans pay”) created a 
climate of opinion which blocked any 
rational discussion of the real issues 
between the European Powers—the kind 
of discussion which at long last is 
beginning to take place between the 
nations of the West. 

It has taken two world wars to induce 
recognition of facts (notably as to what 
military power can and cannot do) which 
before 1914 we smothered in irrespon- 
sible emotionalism. It is relevant to 
the “ thesis ” to which you refer, to point 
out that the German problem of today 
is even more complex than that of 1914. 
We cannot solve the present problem 
by fighting Germany again. For it is a 
twice-defeated Germany which has be- 
come in some sense the arbiter of 
Europe. Owing to the ease with which 
public judgment can become confused, 
Germany may do again what she has 
done before, ally herself with Russia. 


The difficulty of keeping issues clear 
for the public is illustrated by the occa- 
sion which provokes this letter. During 
more than forty years, in many books 
—some of wide circulation—in hundreds 
of articles and letters, I have protested 
against this “impossibility of war” 
nonsense, insisting that-no such conclu- 
sion can be drawn from the facts with 
which I dealt, and that certainly, I drew 
no such conclusion. Yet, in 1953 The 


7 


Economist, of all publications, repeats 
this curious, and, it would seem inde- 
structible, legend.—Yours faithfully, 

Haslemere, Surrey NORMAN ANGELL 


Living with the Dollar 


Sirn—The world pictured by Mr Bern- 
stein, in your issue of February 28th, is 
indeed a priori (to use his phrase). If 
Mr Bernstein was right that the task of 
expanding exports is mainly one of over- 
coming “short-term stickiness of prices 
and trade ”—over a period of, “say, up 
to one year”—governments worried 
about their balances. of payments, and 
equally business men worried about 
overseas orders, would have little to fuss 
about. In fact they have big worries 
and these are not imaginary. The precise 
amount of the shift in the terms of trade 
to be attributed to the 1949 devaluations 
is not really the major issue. Mr Bern- 
stein refers to these devaluations as 
though they marked the restoration of 
multilateral trade on a reasonably free- 
trade basis. Actually they were calcu- 
lated to avert resort to undue autarchy 
and to undue discrimination. To secure 
what Mr Bernstein desires, a very much 
bigger devaluation would have been 
necessary, carrying with it a very much 
bigger shift in the terms of trade. 

Mr Bernstein puts in an alternative 
plea, which has to be considered more 
seriously. He argues that even if 
devaluation were to result in “a size- 
able” adverse movement of the terms 
of trade, the effect would be very small 
in relation to “the devaluing countries’ 
gross national product.” Perhaps Mr 
Bernstein is thinking of the non-dollar 
world taken as a whole, and has in mind 
that for such a large group of countries 
regarded as an entity the relative impor- 
tance of international trade is smaller 
than for individual countries. But the 
shift in the terms of trade would be 
larger. Further, it is not just a matter 
of the average shift: some members of 
the group would suffer much more than 
others, while some would actually gain. 
Although it may not have been revealed 
to us, as it apparently has to Mr Bern- 
stein, that the effect would lie between 
1 and 2 per cent of the gross national 
products, let us imagine a casé in which 
the effect would be reasonably small 
because of the relatively small quantita- 
tive importance of trade with non- 
members of the group. By the same 
token, the increase in trade with non- 
members to be secured by a closer 
approach to free trade would also be 
small in relation to national incomes. 
although it might represent a relatively 
large increase in the amount of such 
trade. It is a question of weighing up 
a small gain, in respect of the volume 
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of international trade, against g smal] 
loss, in respect of the terms of trade 
The usual conditions deter) , 


ine i 
will be the bigger and these <., aie 
on the absolute size of either. If \, 
Bernstein claims that the logs is 
negligible he must be prepare: to admit 
that the potential benefits of freer trade 
are equally negligible, and :hat over- 


riding weight then has to be civen to the 
advantages of more stable ari.ingements 
between countries which base their 
trading concessions on the Principle of 
reciprocity.—Yours faithfully. 


R. F. Kaw 
King’s College, Cambridge bai 


* 


Sir—Mr Bernstein argues that there js 
not @ priori reason why devaluation 
should lead to an adverse movement in 
the terms of trade. There are clear 
theoretical possibilities of devaluation 
leading to improvement in the terms of 
trade, which are almost certainly irrele- 
vant to the present issue. Moreover, 
the argument that the terms of trade of 
the United States deteriorated between 
1949 and 1950 in no way proves that the 
cost to Europe of devaluation today 
might not be serious. For one thing, 
other things were manifestly not equal 
in the period considered by Mr Bern- 
stein; price inflation continued in 
Europe, while in America there was 
recovery from recession. Secondly, the 
figures quoted demonstrate clearly that 
the terms of trade did move against 
Europe at that time. To say that 
devaluation harms Europe does not 
necessarily mean that it gives equal 
benefit to the United States. It may 
well be that the chief terms of trade 
gains from the ending of discrimination 
would accrue to a third group, namely 
the primary producing countries. 


The argument that Europe’s terms of 
trade would not deteriorate when dis- 
crimination is abandoned _ being 
definitely not proven, it is necessary to 
consider with care the interna! burdens 
of such changes. The experiences of the 
last few years demonstrates that changes 
in real national income of the order of a 
very few per cent can mean all the 
difference between plenty and penury, 
between comparative ease and serious 
strain. At the same time, the possibility 
of conflict of interest within the non- 
dollar world raises doubts whether 
policies can be built on an assumption 
of perpetual discrimination by most of 
the world against the dollar. That 
abandonment of the current degree of 
discrimination may harm Europes 
income (either temporarily or pét- 
manently) does not necessarily mean 
that it is possible for Europe to avoid 
such loss ; but if Europe must lose, the 
minimum of wisdom demands that the 
British authorities should take care [0 
avoid accepting an undue share of the 
losses and an excessive part of the 
burdens of establishing and maintaining 
a less discriminatory world payments 
system.—Yours faithfully, 


A. C. L. Day 
London, W.C.1 
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Sato 
Africa’s Great Divide 
ticle in your issue of Febru- 


sR— 1! J 
oS 14th draws an interesting contrast 
between two different types of develop- 
ment in \irican mative territories under 
British ‘ministration and concludes 
that that existing im West Africa and 
Tanga , is superior to that in the 
Union the Rhodesias. : 

As a resident in South Africa for many 
years, | wonder if that conclusion is 
right a youth, I remember the 
Ashant i mpaign and the horrors of 
Benin, only sixty years ago, and am 


inclined to ask if the Western type of 
is so entrenched in the West 


civilisal 


African’s mind as to ensure its ‘per- 
manence Can he sustain European 
civilisation in perpetuity or for any 
length of time? Can he sustain the 
shock treatment he has received better 
than the Union native ? 

On the one side of your correspon- 
dent’s “ Great Divide” I am personally 


acquainted with the Uniom and the 


Rhodesias and, on the other side, with 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land. I am certain that if in any of these 


territories there “were “complete 
equality” within. the mext thirty to 
forty years white civilisation would 
quickly fade out and chaos and 
barbarism ensue. 


On the other hand, I believe that a 
gradual evolution over the next h 
years under enlightened, European 
tutelage might see progress satisfactory 
to all races. The fact that all parties 
in the Union have always seen alike on 
the need for segregation must cafry 
weight with every student of political 
evolution, who will know how to choose 
between this mode of progress and that 
advocated by a few ideologists, most of 
whom are not intimately involved 
because their lives, and the lives of their 
children, are not set in the territories 
concerned.—Yours faithfully, 


W. J. Barnes 

Natal 

New Cities 

Sir—In the article of February 21, 1953, 
you recognise the town pla s 
endemic problem of shortage of space 
when, using density standards which are 
at pres ‘nt socially acceptable, he comes 
to carry out the redevelopment of our 
old congested cities. Apart from 
“Manchester, Bi 2 and the 


other 
Case 


giants”"—though even in their 
you go no further than to say that 
there may be sound reasons for prevent- 


ing t 
scher me 


‘S—your answer is to house the 
displaced population within extended 
city boundaries. Extra space for con- 
gested industries is apparently to be 
Provided mostly within the redevelop- 
ment areas. Except, therefore, for “ the 
Provision of much improved public 
buildis igs and the removal of noxious 


indus tries from residential streets ” 
where to-?) the town 3 job is 
to carry out schemes slum in 

and suburban r And you 


‘ccm to be quite happy about ~ return 


it further growth by “ overspill ”. 


to the bad old pre-Barlow days, except 
for passing doubts about the renewal of 
overcrowding in central areas which will 
become ever smaller in relation to the 
size of the city which they serve, and 
about the traffic problems which will 
result. This is very depressing. The 
poor town and country planner is often 
called a land use planner and sent about 
his business, but to tell him that he is 
no more than a sanitary engineer and 
surveyor will break his heart. 

t of new towns? Indeed, what 
of all the Barlow recommendations for 
dealing with our present congested 
cities? And what of the wretched 
planned ? Are the alternatives either to 
live at 80 to the acre in the inner areas, 
one third of us in flats, or to become 
“ commuters ” on an evergrowing scale ? 
We are surely agreed that more dormi- 
tory suburbs are not the answer; and 
to build high density flats on any large 
scale is an admission of complete lack 
of policy. An expediency that perpetu- 
ates bad living conditions for the great 
majority might be glossed over if it were 
economically sound, but it is not. As 
Professor Gordon Stephenson has 
pointed out, where land costs {£10,000- 
£12,000 per acre the subsidy per flat is 
£2,004: “It is fantastic that we should 
pay much more in subsidy alone for a 
small flat than the cost of a family 
house.” Presumably the reason for 
doing so is that it saves the effort of 
thinking: after all why bother to work 
out a new policy so long as the taxpayer 
continues to prop up the present one |! 

Frankly, Sir, while you discuss some 
important and interesting points of 
procedure, you shy away from the 
fundamental problems of city redevelop- 
ment almost as if you were the editor of 
a professional eT es a faithfully, 

«¥ 


Q. Swirzer 
Cambridge 


New Policies in Coal 


Sir—Your final recommendation on the 
price of coal is not easy to discern ; it 
appears to be “ to raise the price at any 
rate towards the long-term marginal 
cost.” The Ridley Report is more 
precise. It contains arguments for 
marginal cost pricing and average cost 
pricing in terms which present the 
unusual advantage, now continued in 
your article, of actual figures. “We 
have been told by the National Coal 
Board that 7 million tons of their annual 
oul is‘ produced at a loss of fifteen 
—— a _ a a 

oe S$ may en as the 
marginal output ; since at 

re cx tht coal price_level is based on 
average cost, the marginal cost on this 
interpretation is at least fifteen shillings 
higher.” However, “on a strict inter- 
pretation of marginal cost pricing there 
would in present conditions have to be 
a very sharp increase in the price of 
coal—say £3 a ton at the pithead to 
equate ‘ unrationed’ demand with avail- 
ae Se. The advocates of marginal 
finally recommend an excise 

diay tet & Heiglé Secroned: 4 paich, of 
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the nicely rounded figure of {1 a ton, 
which corresponds to what they think 
the persistent gap may tend to be 
between average and marginal costs. 

They do so after agreeing that wide 
fluctuations should be avoided and that 
“ rationing ” and allocation of coal must 
be continued until supplies are much 
nearer to demand. They recognise also 
that there is some force in comnsidera- 
tions such as the possible influence of a 
rise in the price of coal upon the wages 
of miners, the general price level, the 
volume of exports and the inflationary 
spiral. 

Now, Sir, if the principle of marginal 
cost pricing is applicable, are these con- 
siderations relevant? If a principle is 
a valid one why should it not be strictly 
interpreted ? The deliberations of the 
committee are presented in the form 
of a conflict of two principles. But in 
fact we see eight persons contemplating 
an intricate network of costs, wages; out- 
puts, individual and general prices ; four 
of them consider that coal consumers 
should pay an additional {1 a ton and 
the other four disagree. It is not a con- 
flict of principle but a difference of 
opinion- in the assessment of the net 
result of many forces in a complex 
situation. 

It follows, of course, that the National 
Coal Board may be allowed credit for 
its own opinion, no doubt anxiously 
conceived. That opinion may be 
criticised, but ad hoc assessments should 
not appear in the guise of an application 

principle. There may indeed be a 
case for raising the price of coal, but 
the argument would be clearer _ if 
economists would stop bedevilling the 
discussion by a pretence of applying an 
extraneous theoretical model.—Yours 
faithfully, Gtyw Picton, 
The University, Birmingham 


By the Press, for the Press. 


Str—Have you_not dismissed the case 
for lay representation on the proposed 
Press Council too curtly ? The analogy 
with other self-governing professional 
councils is not strictly valid, not only 
because, as has been pointed out else- 
where, at least one such council, the 
General Medical Council, does in fact 
include lay representatives, but also 
because newspapers are in a special case 
of their own. Selling newspapers, as. 
every — man will agree, is not, 
like selling a doctor’s or a lawyet’s 
services, a matter of professional con- 
duct only ; the professional conduct of 
newspapers, as few newspaper men will 
deny, is not likely to be without some 
influence for good or ill on the common 
interest of all. As long as some news- 
paper men remain convinced that the 
extent to which newspapers serve the 
public interest depends not so much on 
their own professional conduct as on the 
likes and dislikes of the public measured 
in terms of circulation figures, the case _. 
for inviting lay members to represent the 
public interest—if only in the interest of 
newspapers’ own circulation managers— 
remains intact.—Yours faithfully 


London, N.3 W. Grey 
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Comprehensive Economics 


THE ECONOMICS OF SELLERS’ 
COMPETITION. 
By Fritz Machlup. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 
Cumberlege.) 582 pages. 52s. 


(London: Geoffrey 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
MONOPOLY. 

By Fritz Machlup. 

Johns Hopkins Press. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 544 pages. 45s. 


HESE are two important and excep- 

tionally valuable books. Between 
the backroom boys of academic 
economics and the lay public the 
channels of communication are long, 
devious, and broken into many segments 
causing considerable wastage and 
deterioration en route. The more theory 
develops, the longer and more frag- 
mented these channels become. It is 
rarely—in this country virtually never— 
that one finds a writer who, himself a 
backroom boy of high standing, will take 
it upon himself to consolidate a whole 
sequence of traffic-links and so provide, 
for students not already well versed in 
the subject, the means of advancing on 
a broad front. 

Professor Machlup’s two massive 
volumes on competition, monopoly, and 
their various combinations are not, 
indeed, intended for the complete 
neophyte—unless, as the author dis- 
armingly says in a preface, he is “ pretty 
smart.” He begins when the writers of 
really e}ementary introductions leave off. 
Nor does he cater for the truly general 
reader; for all the qualities of style, 
down-to-earth good sense, and occasional 
humour which balance his ant-like 
industry and logical conscientiousness, 
he has not performed the impossible feat 
of writing eleven hundred pages of close 
economic reasoning in such a way that 
anyone will read them without a 
specialist’s motive for doing so. But for 
the student who has a fair grasp of the 
elements, for the teacher at all levels, and 
for the practical economist serving, as 
adviser or administrator, the organs of 
Government concerned with price 
policies and the control of business, he 
has done a magnificent job. 

The two books, though they certainly 
belong together, are not exactly volumes 
I and ITI of a single work. They overlap 
considerably, each giving a comparatively 
brief treatment to the primary theme of 
the other. As the titles imply, the 
“Economic” is the- more formally 
theoretical, the “Political Economy ” 
more historical and institutional. Yet 
the elements are balanced in each. 
Theory,. however severely formal, is 
never allowed to lose touch with the 
known or deducible facts of business 


practice; and the daunting jungle of 
monopolistic practices, and relevant 
legislation and case-law, is correspond- 
ingly made comprehensible by theoretical 
insight. ‘The result in each case is a 
bdok at once solid and luminous, such 
a book, one feels, as Alfred Marshall 
would have approved. 

So far as methods go, Professor 
Machlup is an eclectic. He has all the 
terminological scruples, and the passion 
for rigorous logical sequences, of the 
purely deductive thinker. (This cast of 
mind leaves -him, in “The Economics 
of Sellers’ Competition,” to some inno- 
vations likely to attract considerable pro- 
fessional interest and criticism.) But he 
also has the sociologist’s insistence on 
field-work and the econometrist’s impa- 
tience with non-operational ideas. The 
purpose of his most elaborate intellectual 
constructions is always practical under- 
standing with a view to practical action. 
What that action should be depends, as 
he frankly admits, on value judgments ; 
his own judgments are those of a modern 
liberal, valuing stability and _ social 
justice but regarding neither as more 
important than freedom. The analysis 
which he offers, however, does not stand 
or fall by any judgment of political and 
social ends. In making comprehensible, 
not merely to fellow-esoterics but to a 
vastly greater number of readers, the 
mechanics of the modern economy, he 
provides not only a satisfaction to intel- 
lectual curiosity but an impartial light 
for civic decision. 


Unemancipated Ladies 


THE EARLY VICTORIAN WOMAN. 
1837-1857. 

By Janet Dunbar. 

Harrap. 192 pages. 15s. 


N this short book Miss Dunbar sur- 

veys, lightly but seriously, the life of 
the typical middle-class Victorian 
woman. This is the world of lace and 
embroidery, of servants and romantic 
novels. The troglodyte lives of women 
in mines and factories are only briefly 
mentioned. They, perhaps, would have 
made a still more interesting study, for 
the trouble about the middle-class 
woman as a literary subject is that a 
great deal is known about her already. 
Nevertheless, she has one great advan- 
tage. She arouses three sensations that 
are pleasant, and she is in consequence 
irresistible. This generation looks back 
on her with simultaneous amusement, 
pity and nostalgia: amusement for her 
code of decorum; pity for her sub- 
jection ; and nostalgia for the stability 
and solidity of her life. 

It is not at all certain that the Vic- 
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torian middle-class woman 
considered her descendant’ 
much of an improvement 
Herself, her children and her Property 

unconditionally to her hus. 
band, but in some ways her Status was 
higher than that of most middle-class 
wives today. She ruled 


Over h 
numerous children and her army 


templated 


: household 
routine of a h ed years’ jater. Most 


Victorian would probably have 
chosen to keep things as they were and 
the discontent that was beginning to 
boil in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was felt by only a few. 

Perhaps the most interesting Part of 
Miss Dunbar’s book is her brief accounts 
of some of the notable women of tha 
time. There was Caroline Norton who 
fought for a woman’s right to be with 
her children, A reformer with no per. 
sonal axe to grind was Barbara Bodichon 
(née Leigh Smith) who campaigned 
against the-existing laws of property. A 
great masculine stronghold was invaded 
in 1850 when Elizabeth Blackwell, after 
qualifying as a doctor in America, re- 

to practise in Britain. 

Miss Dunbar has evidently done a 
good deal of research. It is partly the 
fault of the subject that this research 
does not open up new and exciting 
realms of knowledge. Instead, it con- 
firms what most people believe already, 
although the process of confirmation 
certainly takes place in an agreeable and 
readable book. 


* Poor Little Thing? 


THE MARRIAGE AT FERRARA. 
By Simon Harcourt-Smith. 
Murray. 286 pages. 21s. 


Te portrait of Lucrezia Borgia is 
based on correspondence of the 
period, from which the author selects 
those pieces that fit in with his ideal. 
Since they are mostly drawn from letters 
between lovers and admirers, it is little 
wonder that his creature emerges 2s 
gentle, beautiful, innocent, sacrificed 
and maligned. But if Mr Harcourt- 
Smith errs he does so in great company: 
Ariosto, who vowed that “ other women 
are to Lucrezia as tin to silver, copper 
to gold, the wild poppy to the rose ; 
Pietro Bembo, the “ faithful heliotrope 
to her sun ; Byron, who sighed that he 
was born too late to have seen her, “s0 
pretty and so toving” ; and Bayard, who 
reported to France that she was “ belle, 
bonne, doulce et courtoise 2 toutes 
gens.” So perhaps she was just 4 
victim, understandably depressed and 
frightened by the  stupidities and 
violence of men—‘“‘the poor little 
thing!” as her last lover tenderly 
ejaculated. 

It is more difficult to believe that the 
prevalent view of Cesare Borgia a5 ? 
monster of treacherous savagery is due 
to “ the bloodshot eyes of Victor Hugo 
or to Victorian historians “with the 
heroic capacity of their age for miscon 
ception.” Is Valentino accused of rapes 
His apologist stoutly declares that the 
evidence rests on hearsay, or at any "le 
—with a quick change of position—he 


would have 
S lot to be 
on her own, 
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was no worse than the French. Is it a 
matter of incest? Clearly, the malice 
of political libellists—and, in any case, 
Renaissance Italy regarded this pecca- 
dillo more leniently than does our own 
stufficr age. Borgias will be Borgias, 
and had Cesare lived to-day he might 
well have “become the honoured ally 
of the Western democracies.” . Let us 


servants ; the schooling they could get 
was limited ; and the jobs open to them 
poorly paid. They felt there was dis- 
crimination against them in shops and 
public transport, in health services and 
the administration of justice. But some- 
thing remained of Cape liberalism ; they 
were on the common voter’s roll. Now, 
that too is threatened. It would seem to 


therefore curb our righteous indignation,® an outsider common sense—to put it no 


and smother our prudish complexes ; let 
us admire his resolution, his fertile in- 
vention, his courage, and his moderate 
and humane rule ; let us remember that 
to Machiavelli, “the average cool and 
sensible man of the day,” he was the 
ideal Prince ; let us suppose that in their 
last meeting at Lucrezia’s sick-bed he 
was able to make her giggle blissfully 
at his silly endearing fun, so that 


all miseries and grudges of former years 
are forgotten, the shades of murdered 
husband and murdered lover retreat 
with impotent whispers into oblivion. ... 


The biography is largely built on 
such subtly persuasive conjecture ; but 
if it lacks verisimilitude, it is neverthe- 
less brilliantly pictorial and entertaining. 
The description of sixteenth century 
Italian court life, focusing the con- 
temporary arts of architecture, fresco 
painting, poetry, and the production of 
sumptuous materials and jewellery, 
makes a living pageant ; and the motives 
of the formidable Isabella d’Este are 
uncovered with malicious glee. The 
whole is set against the of 
a struggle for power which shows the 
perennial controversy between union 
through agreement and union through 
force, in which the lamentable weak- 
nesses of both parties are impartially 
disclosed, and Popes and potentates, 
under the bored observation of Machia- 
velli, behave with the same fatal lack of 
realism as do their prototypes to-day. 

Although the author piously rejects all 
criticism of the Borgias based on hear- 
say, the most fragile pretext is sufficient 
to introduce the wealth of bawdy 
insinuations which he finds irresistible, 
and so, being salted with wit, they 
sometimes are—but not always. 


The Coloured People 


COLOUR AND CULTURE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 

By Sheila Patterson, 

Routledge and Kegan Paul 

402 pages. 30s, 


yas book is concerned with the Cape 

Coloured people, the descendants of 
the first European settlers, Hottentots, 
Bushmen and slaves from Asia and other 
Parts of Africa. These unfortunate 
people speak Afrikaans or English, wear 
European clothes and, except for a few 
Muslims, are Christian. Their culture 
‘s deriyed from Europe ; they have no 
indigenous background ; and, until quite 
recently, they looked to the white com- 
munity of South Africa as their natural 
allies. In short, their position until 1949 
was not unlike that of the Negro in the 
Southern United States. Most of them 
were agricultural labourers or domestic 


higher—to avoid forcing them into a 

common front with Africans and 

Indians. Yet step after step has been 

— which seems bound to have that 
ect. 


Mrs Patterson’s book is a study of 
their position in the wider South African 
society and of the structure of their 
social life within their own smaller 
group. It is a scholarly and comprehen- 
sive account ; the facts, social and legal, 
the statistics, the references—all are 
there, and much of the comment one 
would like is there too by implication. 
There are 184 pages of notes and appen- 
dices to 193 of text. Mrs Patterson 
would in fact have done exactly what 
she set out to do if it were not that she 
is too human a person to conceal her 
sympathies entirely. 


It is unreasonable to wish that she had 
written, not the book she wanted to 
write and has written, but another book 
altogether: a book in which she made 
no secret of her pity for a people placed 
in sO moving a situation, in which she 
wove into her text the vivid and 
illuminating facts one has, as it is, to 
search for in the notes—a book, in short, 
in which the study of human behaviour 
was treated rather more as an art and 
rather less as a science. Such a book 
might, without loss of authority, have 
found ten readers where a sociological 
study finds one. But she has chosen her 
own austere discipline and will not 
agree. The book she has written will be 
invaluable for those who are studying 
problems of race in general and of South 
Africa in particular. 


™~ 


What Physicists Mean 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE: AN 
INTRODUCTION. 

By Stephen Toulmin. 

Hutchinson. 176 pages. 8s. 6d. 


R TOULMIN has written this book 

primarily for university students— 
he is himself Lecturer in the Philosophy 
of Science at Oxford—but his hope that 
it should interest the general reader is 
well founded. He has concentrated on 
a knot of problems—the nature of dis- 
covery, the character of scientific 
principles and laws of Nature, the con- 
ceptual element in scientific generalisa- 
tion, the notion of causal chains, 
uniformity and determinism—which con- 
stitute the main part of the study 
curiously described as the philosophy 
of science; it means little more than 
clear thinking about scientific terms and 
notions, His assertion that without 


some understanding of these issues it is 
not possible to assess the relevance of 
mathematical logic to the sciences or 
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appreciate the true status of those 
“religions without religion” sometimes 
built upon them hardly does justice to 
his own work. It may be hoped that 
these problems will always rouse interest 
for their own sake. 


Even from this reference it will be 
guessed that Dr Toulmin is critical of 
Jeans and Eddington, and he has some 
hard things to say about alleged fallacies 
in their popularisation of science. 
Perhaps he makes too heavy weather in 
this part of his voyage. It would be 
surprising if Jeans and Eddington were 
not fully aware of the limitation of their 
engaging similes. His main complaint 
is that the models used by the popu- 
lariser often do not make the phenomena 
easi¢r to understand, but rather more 
puzzling. A price has to be paid, how- 
ever, for exact language, as we see when 
Dr Toulmin writes out in full the 
physicist’s shorthand statement, “The 
refractive index of water is 1.33.” In 
full this becomes, “ The constant in the 
equation governing the amount by which 
the lines in our ray-diagram are to be 
deflected when passing from one trans- 
parent medium to another is 1.33 for the 
transition from air to water.” 


Although the greater part of the book 
is devoted to a critical examination of 
what physicists mean by certain state- 
ments, such as that light travels in 
straight lines, Dr Toulmin attempts to 
reach certain important conclusions. In 
particular, he disbelieves in the 
Uniformity of Nature in any ordinary 
acceptation of the phrase. 


Youngest Dominion 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: 
The Development of its Laws and 
Constitutions. VOLUME VII—CEYLON. 
By Sir Ivor Jennings and H. W. Tambiah. 
Stevens. 319 pages. 55s. net. 


HE latest addition to this useful 

series is as informative as its pre- 
decessors. In some ways it was clearly 
more difficult to prepare, for, as the 
authors say in their preface, much of the 
fundamental research upon which a 
work of this character should be based 
has not been done. Another difficulty 
arises from the fact that the laws of 
Ceylon are a mixture of five systems, 
two occidental (Roman-Dutch and 
English) and three oriental (Hindu, 
Kandyan and Islamic). But “the 
Roman-Dutch law, as applied by the 
British, was like an old Kadjan roof; 
as it got older it let in the outside 
elements, and they were mainly English 
law.” In the result the island’s criminal 
law is fundamentally English and its 
civil law fundamentally Roman-Dutch, 
though much modified by English law ; 
but questions of succession to property 
and family law depend upon the 
personal law of the individual concerned. 


All this is well set out by Mr 
Tambiah. The constitutional problems 
are considered by Sir Ivor Jennings, 
whose exposition na y carries 
peculiar authority. The style is what 
we expect from him—firm, crisp and 
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confident. He never forgets that con- 
stitutional law has its roots in the politics 
of everyday life. The present constitu- 
tion of Ceylon ‘is essentially the scheme 
prepared .by the ministers in 1943 with 
the restrictions on _ self-government 
which that scheme contained removed 
by the events of 1946-47. The claim. put 
forward for Dominion status in those 
years was at first opposed. The Colonial 
Office “told one of its ancient stories.” 
It said that Dominion status had always 
been obtained by way of evolution from 
existing institutions. (How quickly has 
the lesson of Ireland been forgotten.) 
But the pressure of events, especially the 
conferment of Dominion status on India 
and Pakistan, compelled a change of 
mind. Yet for once it was not a matter 
of too little and too late. “ Nothing 
became the British so much as_ the 
manner of their going”; it is hearten- 
ing to know that the goodwill then 
created still exists. 


< 


Words and Usage 


A DICTIONARY OF NEW WORDS IN 
ENGLISH. 

By Paul C. Berg. 

Allen and Unwin. 176 pages. 
BETTER ENGLISH. 

By G. H. Vallins. 

Pan Books. 224 pages. 2s. 


12s. 6d. 


A S new words arise, they have to be 
recorded and explained; since 
writing is peculiarly exposed to the 
climate of thought and opinion, it must, 
from time to time, be either revised or 
justified. Dr Berg has done the one, Mr 
Vallins the other. 

By “new words,” the glossarist means 
words that have arrived, important 
senses that have arisen, from 1930 
onwards. Apart from the fact that he 
has omitted so important (if ugly) a 
term as disinflation and has, on the other 
hand, included several nonce-words like 
motorcade and rather too much 
ephemeral slang and colloquialism, Dr 
-Berg has performed an extremely difficult 
task with a commendably cool head and 
an agreeably light touch. He is neither 
ponderous nor trivial, neither pompous 
nor flippant. His modest introduction 
is sane and well balanced, neither tech- 
nical nor too “ popular”; his views on 
language are sensible and penetrating. 
His style lacks grace and subtlety, but 
it is at least clear and unaffected. In 
brief, a useful piece of work. 

“Better English” forms a sequel to 
the deservedly successful “Good 
English.” It would be fairer to describe 
it as a complement, for that is the func- 
tion it has ably performed. Here we are 
concerned with usage and composi¥on 
and with more particular subjects related 
to the one or the other. Scholar and 
ex-schoolmaster, Mr Vallins avoids the 
pedantic and the pernickety; he 
preserves the graces and an admirable 
sense Of proportion ; at the same time, 
he is always—in the best senses of the 
adjective—practical. .A few readers may 
occasionally disagree. No learner need 
hesitate to: follow. the excellent advice, 
set forth se neatly and clearly. 


Shorter 


THE THEORY OF CONSUMER 
DEMAND. 

By Ruby Turner ‘Norris. 

Yale University Press. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 237 pages. 24s. 


First published in 1941, “ The Theory 


of Consumer Demand” made less impact 


on British thought and teaching practice 
than it would have done in more propitious 
circumstances. The present revised edition 
dates, on the purely theoretical side, rather 
badly ; indeed, the refinements of welfare 
theory over the last ten years give a dis- 
tinctly Model T look to Professor Norris’s 
critique of “ Value and Capital” and her 
discussion of the psychological validity of 
indifference curves. What gives the book 
value, and indeed a high priority for any 
student who has learned to handle elemen- 
tary tools and for teachers at all levels, is 
less her strict theory than her common 
sense. Demand, to. her, is demand for 
“clusters” of complementary and im- 
perfectly competing goods rather than for 
greater or lesser quantities of rigidly 
demarcated staples. This view, besides 
having the prime merit of symmetry with 
the imperfect competition analysis of 
supply, enables her to bring into the picture 
social habits and pressures, advertising, and 
the standard of life considered as a coherent 
pattern of mutually determined expendi- 
tures, in a way which makes recognisable 
sense in terms of real life. ; 


One wishes that instead of adding, as a - 


major revision, a new chapter on the 
relevance of “ complementary substitutes ” 
to diminishing marginal utility of income, 
she had, as an English writer would 
assuredly have done, drawn on that highly 
relevant experience of wartime controls and 
rapid changes in taxation which the years 
between her two editions have provided. 
But it is one of the virtues of her book that, 
originally written against a peacetime back- 
round of consumer freedom and stable 
xation, it casts a flood of light on the 
very different postwar scene. It deserves, 
on this second appearance, to gain the 
attention and influence which circumstances 
denied to its début. 


* 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION 
By Dorothy George. 
Penguin Books. 160 pages. 2s. 


The social cost of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion has been the subject of lively dispute. 
Some have stressed the debit side: the 
sufferings of an evicted peasantry, the 
misery of industrial slums and the exploi- 
tation of child labour, This animated study 
of English society before and after the 
Industria] Revolution is concerned with the 
credit side. Mrs George’s book, published 


in 1931 and now a welcome addition to the’ 


Pelican books, has worn well, for there has 
been growing agreement that the Indus- 
trial Revolution prevented the standards of 
the English working class from being 
forced down to Asiatic levels. 

Mrs George effectively discredits the 
legend that the early eighteenth century 
was a golden age for peasant and worker. 
Farm labourers then existed at a subsist- 
ence level and it was assumed that every 
married labourer was a potential burden on 
the rates. The craftsman under the 
domestic system was often unemployed and 
in debt, the apprentices Poems and ill- 


treated. Although Mrs George is careful 
not to claim that the Industria] Revolution - 
brought unchequered social advance, she — 
proves that misery and poverty, long hours 
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logical changes of this period ._ | an 
a consequence of them. That :).cse abuses 
were quickly recognised and \ dely pub- 
licised was: partly the result of the new 
humanitarian spirit which, from he middje 
“years of the eighteenth century. acted as , 
werful solvent on suffering id distress 
: Ss George shows that the be its of the 
Industrial Revolution Were more regular 
employment, cheaper and far more abun. 
dant consumer goods, and a general rise in 
the standard of iving and education of the 


This is a lively and 


' ntertaining 
book, using literary evidence with o; 
ss : ‘ vith great 
skill and distinguished by a choice of 
cartoons which aptly and effectively jliys. 


* 


WORKING WITH ROOSEVILT 
By Samuel I. Rosenman. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 510 pages. 21s, 

Mr Roosevelt believed strongly in the 
a of the spoken word, as was shown 

y his “ fireside talks.” Judge Rosenman, 
whose services as counse] and speech 
writer were used by Mr Roosevelt over 
period of seventeen years, gives an often 
fascinating and detailed account of how 
those speeches came to be written, although 
he has little to add to what is already 
known about the President’s policies and 
personality. . 

It was Mr Rosenman who coined the 
phrase, “New Deal,” and he tells how 
other phrases were thought of by other 
members of the speech panel. But it is 
plain that the finished speech, no matter 
who worked with Mr Roosevel!, expressed 
the personality and convictions of the 
President himself. Eleven facsimiles effec- 
tively Hlustrate the amount of care taken 
over each speech. This book, besides re- 
vealing the painstaking process of speech 
writing, throws light on the intricacies of 
American politics from an unusua! angle. 
It shows, too, how an always overworked 
President needs the services of the much 
maligned “ghost writer,” who— { he is to 
be a good one—requires some immunity 
“from the ordinary occupationa! diseases 
of speech writmg—argumentativencss and 
stubbornness.” 


* 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN 
POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Walter Lippmann. 

George Allen and Unwin. 52 pazes. %s. 


This book presents the lectures given 
last year in Great Britain by Mr Walter 
Lippmann when he was the holder of the 
Sir George. Watson Chair of American 
History, Literature and Institutions. The 
American problem, he states, has become 
“not whether we will join our allics but 
whether the allies will stay joined with us. 
But it would be unwise to suppose thal 


this enli pproach to a new and un- 
comf aspect of American leadership 
is__ yet egg a widespread outside 
official sete 8 5 United States. Ms 
Lippmann es attention on the trencs 
in American foreign policy rather than on 
shifts in public opinion. He sves ? 
penetrating condensation of a subjec which, 

; in its isolationist phases, 's fat 


too little understood. The lectures should 
do much to instil confidence in the xenetl 
icy as the United 


ii ion of , ‘. : 
States € its way wS new cra 
predominance in the free world. 
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The Riley looks exciting yet elegant, sporting yet dignified, because it is all these. It caters 
for the enthusiast by providing a race-proved engine which though rather more costly 
is infinitely more efficient. And it offeys a particularly happy marriage of positive steering 
and sure road-holding. The Riley is in fact a car with a very pronounced character. That's 
why it stands right out wherever it goes. 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


i litre Saloon § 2} litre Saloon 








RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffleld Buports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 


Drambuie - 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 





fill up and feel 
the difference 
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There’s 


a future 





T]HE JET AERO ENGINE, with which Britain leads the world in civil aviation, was made possible 

by the production of special steels capable of withstanding phenomenally high stresses and 
temperatures. The steel industry’s continuous and effective research programme has thus helped 
to fulfil the requirements of Britain’s aircraft industry which — 
has already secured valuable dollar-earning contracts for the 
export of jet airliners. 







‘Speed me on 
my way!’ 


Research work continues today both.in the laboratories of 
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as ; 8; enn sp 
firms in the British steel industry and in those of the industry’s gy JACK SKA 
isati iti ]-users 
central research organisation, the British Iron and Steel Research es ae 
Association. makers by speed 
img up returns ol 


The results are to be found embodied in the new plant and new 
techniques constantly being brought into operation by British 


steel-makers under the industry’s post-war development plans. 
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American Survey 





How Good 


Washington, D.C. 

[SITS of British Cabinet Ministers to Washington, 
V either singly or in pairs, have become so usual since 
the end of the war that a kind of ritual time table has been 
developed to cover the normal four-day stay. The British 
made no break with tradition this time. Previous Foreign 
Secretaries and Chancellors of the Exchequer have arrived 
together—Mr Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps more than 
once, and, later, Mr Morrison and Mr Gaitskell. But on 
the American side there was a great difference—the change 
in the Administration made the manner of the reception 
given to the visitors more important than the matter in the 
communiqués., 

No doubt there have been in recent years altogether too 
many meetings for which it has not been possible to claim 
more than that a cordial atmosphere has been established; 
a close association cemented and a number of views 
clarified. But this week it was vital that these things should 
in fact happen. It was not long before it could be seen 
that President Eisenhower at least intended to make a 
public demonstration of the importance he gives to Britain 
as an ally. Mr Eden was met at the airport on Wednesday 
by Mr Dulles with an invitation to go to the White House 
that evening ; he spent an hour with the President on 
Friday before the big lunch party and was unexpectedly 
asked to return on Monday morning for a farewell talk that 
lasted nearly an hour and a half. By the time the visitors 


left for New York there was no doubt that political relations. 


between Britain and the United States, at least on the top 
level, would continue to be as close as they were under the 
Democrats. 

What is true already of political, and also of military, 
relations may not, however, be true of economic ones for 
some time. It was bound to take a few months for men 
new to government, and particularly business men of the 
type who came to Washington in January, to understand 
that it is impossible to disentangle foreign policy from 
economic and financial policy. While the recent talks 
probably hastened the day when their understanding will 
be complete, it is hard not to be sorry for these new 
officials. They came to power, as representatives of a high 
tariff party, at a moment when the British Chancellor’s 
slogan of “trade, not aid” ‘had bitten into the minds of 
Many responsible Americans. Yet within two months they 
found themselves subjected to demands that they work out 

g00d creditor policies,” another phrase likely to develop 
an independent life. 
lo make matters worse, during the two or three weeks 







AMERICAN suRvVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the _ 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


a Creditor ? 


before the arrival of the British visitors, there was, partly 
by accident and partly by design, a cascade of speeches and 
reports on American trade policies. Nearly all came to 
the same conclusion—that these policies were ridiculous 
and must be changed. Mr Henry Ford, a number of 
speakers at the Chicago World Trade Conference, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, the President of the Elgin 
Watch Company, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Committee for Economic Development and the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security, which pro- 
duced the Bell report on tariff policy, were all agreed. 
After examining the opinions of many of the leading 
industrialists, the magazine Fortune decided that the 
Administration “can approach the job of reformulating 
trade policy confident that many businessmen believe in 
liberalising it.” 
* 


The Administration can, unfortunately, be equally confi- 
dent that many Congressmen do not and, at the moment, 
the attitude of the President towards Congress appears to 
be that of the headmaster of a progressive school towards 
his pupils. General Eisenhower has probably not yet made 
up his mind what meaning, in terms of legislative pro- 
grammes, will be given to those passages in the message 
on the State of the Union that referred to the “ importance 
of profitable and equitable world trade.” There has been 
no time for those Cabinet officers who will have to advise 
him on how far or how fast to go to make up their minds, 
or probably even to begin considering their policies. They 
have been absorbed by the internal problems of their own 
departments. . 

It is unlikely, therefore, that the rather disorganised ideas 
which the President expressed at his second press con- 
ference about the necessity for some kind of escape clause 
in the Trade Agreements Act, and the need to safeguard 
the standard of living of the American worker, represented 
advance information on what will be asked of Congress. 
They were more probably the conventional thoughts of a 
man who has not given much time to study of the subject. 
When President Eisenhower does study it, he will find, in 
the Bell report, the statement that the high wages paid 
in the United States do not come from protection, but from 
the great efficiency of American production. “ Tariffs,” the 
report says tartly, “ protect prices—not wages.” 

The work done by Mr Bell and his colleagues will be of 
great value to the Administration if it has any real intention 
of tackling the immensely complicated task of revising, not 
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only customs procedures, but also the whole tariff laws 
of the country. No body set up under official auspices 
has ever before examined the commercial behaviour of the 
United States in such detail. And its conclusions provide 
little consolation for those who believe that the mere exten- 
sion of Reciprocal Trade Agreements in their present form 
would be a sufficient demonstration of international states- 
manship or, even, of domestic sagacity. 

“ There is,” the report points out, “a tendency to under- 
estimate the significance of international trade to the 
American economy,” and it provides figures to prove that, 
if agricultural exports were to decline seriously, “ far- 
reaching changes in the organisation of American 
agriculture” would have to follow. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has enough troubles at the moment without this 
added responsibility, and he can be expected to read the 
Bell report with more than perfunctory attention. But at 
least two of his colleagues are known to have arrived in 
Washington with a firm prejudice in favour of high tariffs 
and there has been no indication yet that either has been 
converted. It is likely, therefore, to be some time before 
there is any general agreement among the President's 
advisers on tariff policy. 

It is likely to be even longer before there is any general 
agreement on the wider problem, which was the subject 
of the recent report by the Committee for Economic 
Development, of the relationship between the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. One 
of the staple beliefs of the Republican party when in 
opposition has always been that the Democrats had 
altogether too special a relationship with Britain, and it was 
rather unkind of a committee of respectable businessmen, 
mostly of their own party, to present the Republicans so 
early in their term of office with a reasoned case for making 
the relationship even closer. 

Both these problems have, however, had to be accepted 
and even examined as a result of the Commonwealth 
Conference and the visit of Mr Eden and Mr Butler. The 
economic communiqué was, as was only to be expected, 
uncommunicat’ve, and there is every reason to believe that 
the new men on the American side were bewildered at the 
complexity of the questions they now have to face. And 
there are more to come. Dr Adenauer and M. Mayer are 
in the offing and there will be visitors from other countries, 
all eager to find out what is in the minds of the men who 
will govern the United States for the next four years. They 
will have difficulty in discovering. Nobody in Washington 
knows when this Administration will have finished the 
uncomfortable task of discarding the prejudices with which 
it took office, and nobody is prepared to guess what attitudes 


towards the world’s economic problems will fill the spaces 
left vacant. 


New York’s Waterfront 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE Port of New York has had a disturbing winter. The 
State Crime Commission, probing into charges of 
corruption on the waterfront, held public hearings which 
reddened the faces and blackened the reputations of steve- 
doring companies, lorry operators, fruit and vegetable 
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handlers, ship officials, waterfront labour unions and 
politicians. In the midst of this turmoil the tugboatmen 
went on strike and the longshoremen, Ostensibly out of 
sympathy, refused to cross their picket lines. The port 
was without proper services for ten days, during which 
great liners docked under their own steam (and Passengers 
carried their own baggage), a freighter bashed in a pierhead 
and forty other freighters waited out the strike at anchor. 

All this takes toll of port business in a period when 
New York is running very hard to stay statistically in jt. 
customary place. The City Commissioner of Marine ang 
Aviation recently told the Crime Commission that Ney 
York could not stand further destructive criticism, ang 
that other ports were making headlines of its woes in order 
to advertise their own superior virtues. Despite this protest 
the privately financed Anti-Crime Commission has plan; 
for investigating gangsters who sally from the piers jnto 
the city, while Senators Tobey and Wiley hope to give the 
port two more goings over, complete with television 
coverage. 

Some of this enthusiasm can be dismissed as headline 
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hunting, but even Senators on that kind of safari tend to 
go where the hunting promises to be good. The sad truth 
is that despite its great natural advantages and its pre 
eminent position in the shipping world, the Port of New 
York is suffering from a variety of ills. The look of the 
harbour belies this. Ten thousand vessels a year, carrying 
the flags of 125 steamship lines, enter to drop and pick 
up passengers and freight. New York handles annually 
some 136 million long tons of water-borne cargo. It is the 
nation’s greatest port, responsible for almost half of 
America’s ocean-borne commerce. It moves as much freight 
as Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Mobile and 
New Orleans put together. But although in absolute figures 
it is handling the highest peacetime volume in its history, 
in percentage terms, whether compared to other Atlantic 
ports or to the country as a whole, it has been barely 
holding its own. 

The reasons for-this are complicated. The total cargo 
may be divided roughly into thirds as between foreign 
trade, coastal traffic, and local and intra-port cargoes. In 
foreign trade alone New York handled 32 million long 109s 
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in 1951, 2 figure surpassed only in 1944 at the height of 
war shipments. But the 32.5 million tons shipped in 1944 
constituted 41 per cent of the nation’s ocean-borne com- 
merce, whereas in 1951 the almost equal amount made up 
only 18 per cent of the national total. 

In other words, the giant is still a giant, but the country 
is growing, the pattern of shipments shifting, and younger 
rivals are coming of age. The great increases in national 
ocean-borne totals come in such bulk cargoes as grain, coal 
and ores, of which New York gets very little. One cause 
lies in the working of inland and ocean freight rates which 
were first set some seventy-five years ago, when Boston 
and New York were firmly established as the nation’s lead- 
ing ports. A complex system of subsidies and preferential 
rates was then framed under federal approval to make sure 
that less favoured ports received some share of the trade. 
With hard-fought modifications, that system has been 
maintained. 

In 1935 New York was handling 95 per cent of the grain 
that moved through east coast ports ; since the war most 
of Canada’s grain has been handled by Canadian ports, 
while Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans have freight 
rate advantages which attract mid-west grain. The nation’s 
total grain exports rose from 7 million tons in 1950 to 
15 million tons in 19§1, but New York’s proportion of 
east coast grain shipments is now down to around 12 per 
cent. Sugar goes mostly through New Orleans because 
refineries are nearby ; coal through the experienced coal- 
handling port of Norfolk. (America’s total coal exports rose 
from 29 million tons in 1950 to 63 million tons in 1951.) 


* 


Other sources of trouble are not new, but they continue 
to be formidable. The harbour and the lands that border 
it come under the. control of the federal government, two 
state governments, the City of New York and a dozen other 
municipalities, the Port Authority, which is a public 
corporation, and a host of private corporations which lease 
piers, run steamships, unload cargo, operate wholesale 
markets, and so on. Friction, frustration and _ political 
“fixing” are the inevitable results of such divided 
authority. Do ocean carriers cry for longer piers.? As the 
City Commissioner of Marine and Aviation told the Crime 
Commission: “ The government won’t let us go any further 
forward into the channel, and the city won’t let us go back- 
ward into the street line.” Meanwhile, those whose 
interests lie in lighterage and coastal traffic support both 
refusals while asking for better facilities for tugboats. 

If New York harbour were under a single authority it 
would, at least in theory, have had p'anned development 
and maintenance, Subject as it is to quarrelling masters 
and competitive chance, rotting old piers stand where stout 
new ones should rise, while too much city money goes to 
putting paint on surfaces that should be rebuilt. New York 
harbour as a whole has about 170 berths in commercial 
steamship use, but only 98 qualify as Class A, and some 
of those are too narrow. Most of Manhattan’s piers were 
built more than forty years ago, when ships were smal'er 
and before trailer lorries had been invented. Meanwhile, 
the Port Authority (created by New York State and New 
Jersey to solve port problems, but never given full powers) 
‘s showing what could be done by building modern sub- 
sidiary terminals in other sectors of the port. 

The city’s failure to turn its piers over to the supervision 
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of the Port Authority or to embark on an adequate pro- 
gramme of maintenance and rebuilding has been censured 
by one investigating group after another. Political inertia, 
the inept, corrosive and corrupt influence of Tammany 
Hall, the conflict of commercial and political interests— 
these are both reason and excuse. Like the pierhead bribery 
and violence which were paraded before the Crime Com- 
mission, they take their toll of potential port business. 

The crime hearings brought out a measure of what 
bribery and violence might cost. In 1948, 1949 and 1950 
the cargo losses on voyages entering and leaving New York 
ran at about $5 million a year, with $4 million of that 
credited to “possible pilferage.” The loss a ton was 
39 cents in 1948, 32 cents in 1950. In 1951 the 
unauthorised strike of longshoremen cost the port 350,000 
tons of cargo (worth $200 million), which were diverted 
elsewhere. 

It is possible to argue, and defenders of the port do so 
with passion, that New York has always had port troubles, 
and overcome them. Unhappily, there is little to indicate 
that the present bout of fever is passing and an adequate 
course of treatment would cost money, tempers and, in 
certain instances, the yielding of political power. So far, 
though the problem is obviously too big for the city 
alone, decisions have merely been postponed. City and 
state might manage together, but they are politically at 
odds. The most feasible course would seem to be that 
suggested in 1948, when the municipal government seemed 
ready to entrust its interests to the Port Authority. Rival 
interests then interfered, but there is still hope that some 
modification of the 1948 plan may yet go through. 
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American Notes 





Pass the Ammunition 


OPES and fears that General Van Fleet, the retiring 
Eighth Army commander, would prove a second 


® MacArthur when he returned to Washington have proved 


greatly exaggerated. Senator Taft, it is true, considered the 
moment might be opportune for a new inquiry into the 
conduct of the war and the armistice negotiations, but he 
has been howled down by the Democrats, deserted even 
by Senator Knowland, and advised against it by the White 
‘ House. The advantages of having the Republicans in 
power were never more apparent. General Van Fleet’s own 
prescription for victory, in any case, is bitter enough to 
make any Cangressman hesitate: it involves lengthening 
the conscription period from two years to three, a less 
attractive rotation scheme, and no full withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea—a far cry from the hopes of 
“ letting Asians fight Asians ” with which he nourished Mr 
Eisenhower’s election campaign. 

What General Van Fleet has been allowed to precipitate 
is a postmortem on the ammunition shortage in Korea. 
After his statement that he had suffered from a chronic 
deficiency throughout his twenty-two months there—some- 
thing disputed by his successor—the Senate Armed Services 
Committee summoned Mr Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defence, Mr Stevens, the Secretary of the Army, and 
General Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, to explain how 
this could have happened after all the billions Congress has 
appropriated for defence and the much-vaunted progress of 
industrial mobilisation. 

Shortages, of course, are often relative. In his prepared 
statement Mr Wilson said that there was enough ammuni- 
tion in Korea for operations on the present scale, and soon 
would be enough to allow the commander more latitude— 
a clue, perhaps, to the differences between an aggressive 
commander on the spot and the more cautious Department 
of Defence which were brought to General Eisenhower's 
notice when he visited Korea. “ Shortage ” also needs to be 
qualified when applied to a war in which the army alone 
has used more ammunition than the US Army used in all 
its European operations during the last war. The expendi- 
ture has been prodigious, partly because a war of movement 
turned into siege warfare, partly because of a decision to 
substitute fire-power for lives wherever possible. It greatly 
exceeded the estimates of the military planners, who 
imagined that the vast stocks left over from the last war 
gave ample time for a leisurely, and economical, re-estab- 
lishment of the production lines. 

Peak production on a single shift is expected by the 
summer, more than six months behind schedule. Mr 
Stevens, pressed by the committee for immediate action, 
revealed that he had borrowed some 600 million rounds 
from the Marines. He has also asked for Mr John Slezak as 
assistant secretary in charge of material and—bad news for 
those who count on lower defence spending under a Repub- 
lican Administration—for a larger sum, in the new budget, 
for ammunition. 
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Cold Feet on the Tidelands 


N offshore oil, as in some other matters, Congress seems 

more anxious to redeem the Republicans’ election 
promises than is the Administration which must reckon with 
the consequences. During the campaign General Risen. 
hower found favour with the states involved by Saying 
specifically that he believed in giving them clear legal title 
to the tidelands, the misleading name applied to the sub. 
merged oil-bearing lands between low water mark and the 
states’ seaward boundaries. ;Texas, Louisiana, and Cajj- 
fornia are now impatiently awaiting the reward for the votes 
and money they contributed to the General’s victory. 

The waters are deeper, however, than Mr Eisenhower 
realised when he leapt in, and Mr Brownell, the new 
Attorney General, is beginning to get cold feet. He began 
by brushing aside the order making the tidelands a naval 
reserve, with which Mr Truman tried to dramatise the issue 
and bind his successor. But at committee hearings Mr 
Brownell has urged Congress not to invite constitutional 
trouble by flying in the face of two Supreme Court rulings 
that the federal government has “ paramount rights ” over 
the tidelands. Instead, he suggested, the states should 
merely be given full power to develop the offshore oil 
resources within their “ historic boundaries,” without raising 
the thorny question of title. In most states, this means to 
the three-mile limit, but not in Texas, or on the west coast 
of Florida, where state claims run 10 miles out to sea. The 
question is more than one of state pride ; the bulk of the 
Gulf’s oil resources, unlike those off California, are believed 
to lie outside the three-mile, perhaps even outside the 
ten-mile, line. 

Mr Brownell’s suggestion might solve one difficulty which 
troubles the State Department: that to recognise state 
claims running far beyond the three miles which is all the 
nation claims would undermine an American international 
position that is over a century old and make it impossible 
to protest the claims of foreign states to broader territorial 
waters. For example, it might scuttle the case for American 
shrimping boats anxious to fish inside the nine-mile limit 
Mexico claims. The House Judiciary subcommittee, how- 
ever, has brushed aside Mr Brownell, encouraged by his 
puzzling failure to convince. either the President or the 
Secretary of the Interior of the need to go softly. The Bill 
it has approved gives the states title te the tidelands while 
establishing that of the federal government to submerged 
lands beyond their historic boundaries. 


Taft-Hartley in Taft’s Hands 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has repeatedly declared his 
faith in advisory committees of “best brains” as 4 


means of ensuring that the new Administration's policies 


should be both the most satisfactory and the leas contre 
versial possible. But the first of these committces to be 
given a specific piece of legislation to consider collapsed 
under its inability to agree, not on the recommendations it 
should make, but on the procedure to be followed in making 
them, The five industry members of the tripartite advisory 
committee on labour policy refused to agree that the com- 
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mittce’s recommendations on amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Labour Act should be decided by majority votes. 
They believed, with some justification, that they would 
regularly be outvoted by the representatives of the trade 
unions and the public, and feared that the recommendations 
would then be sent to Congress, by a Secretary of Labour 
who is a trade unionist himself, in a form which would not 
make it clear that they were not approved by the repre- 

; of industry on the committee. , 


sentatiy 

The argument demonstrated that neither trade unionists 
nor industrialists were prepared to make concessions, for 
the sake of enabling the Administration to formulate an 
agreed policy, which would weaken their respective 
bargaining positions when Congress considered the new 
legislation. Im these circumstances Mr Eisenhower has 
decided to wait to offer his views until Congress has finished 


its hearings, perhaps in the hope that it will be more 
successful than he has been in getting labour and industry 
to compromise. If the hearings now going on in the House 
are any indication, it is a vain hope, for the two chief 
witnesses so far, Mr George Meany for the American 
Federation of Labour, and Mr George Armstrong for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, have each advocated 
a long series of contradictory amendments, on such matters 
as the closed shop, jurisdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts. Moreover, Mr Meany thinks that legal injunctions 
against strikes, even those affecting the national welfare, 
should no longer be permitted, while Mr Armstrong con- 
siders that industry-wide bargaining should be prohibited. 

Senator Taft, however, maintains that at least 15 accept- 
able amendments, some of them substantial, can be worked 
out. If anyone can achieve this, Mr Taft can, for his 
knowledge of the Act that bears his name is detailed, 
he will be guiding the hearings which open in the Senate 
next week, and the Administration’s failure to offer any 
proposals of its own leaves the Senator with a free hand. 
Nevertheless even he may decide that it will take more 
than the three and a half months, which are all (it is hoped) 
that remain of the present congressional session, to arrive 
at 2 compromise that will suit both the businessmen who 
finance the Republican party and the trade unionists who 
might vote Republican in November, 1954. There is also 
an advantage in waiting to see how the existing Act works 
when handled by a “ friendly ” Administration. 


Economics, Republican Style 


T ‘s Council of Economic Advisers, created by the 
i Employment Act of 1946 to help the President main- 
tain ‘ull employment and production, is being refashioned 
for 2 Republican era. There have been some fears that 
Mr Visenhower might allow Congress to kill it off ; under 
the chairmanship of Mr Leon Keyserling, an economist 
after Mr Truman’s Fair Deal heart, the Council became 
anathema to congressional conservatives. The House, 
apparently misunderstanding a presidential message, joy- 
fully seized the chance of a deficiency appropriation to cut 
the Council off. with $25,000 instead of the $75,000 Mr 
Truman requested for the mext three months. But that, 
Mr Taber explains, was “only to get rid of that gang in 
there.” Now that the dismissal notices have gone out, the 


Senate has acceded to the President’s new request for funds 
with a vote of $60,000. 

President Eisenhower is wise to continue the Council ; 
as. Senator Flanders has pointed out, the major domestic 
tests of his Administration will lie in the economic field. 
There ‘is, however, much dispute in professional circles 
about the role the Council should play. The first task of 
Professor Arthur Burns; Mr Eisenhower’s first appointment 
to the new Council, and its probable chairman, will be to 
make recommendations to the President about its organisa- 
tion and functions. The committee on government 
reorganisation headed by Mr Nelson Rockefeller is said to 
favour a one-man plan, but this would rob the President 
of the variety of views which gave value, as well as a 
stormy life, to the old Council, and would require 
legislation. 

There is more agreement that the former members were 
too partisan and were too much in the public, particularly 
the congressional, eye. Dr Nourse, a former chairman, 
resigned because, he maintains, he did not feel it was his 
job to defend and justify Mr Truman’s economic policies. 
Inside the Administration a somewhat similar view appears 
to prevail: that the Council should give purely profes- 
sional, non-political, and confidential advice to the Presi- 
dent. The new Administration is also more interested 
in facts than in theories. This may explain why the 
choice fell on Professor Burns who, as well as being 
president of the American Economic Association, is 
director of research for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 


Firms Engaged 
in Foreign Trade 


A connection with The Hanover 
Bank makes available to you knowl- 
edge gained by many years’ ex- 


perience in international banking. 


THE HANOVER BANK 
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A Living Index 


HE consumer price index is the statistic which has the 
most immediate bearing on American life, for it 
measures changes in the well-being of the families of city- 
dwelling wage earners, who make up some 40 per cent of 
the population, and is the base from which their wage 
negotiations are conducted.. But the index could easily 
become a dead hand holding back the economic progress 
on which the average American thinks his well-being 
depends. For it is a measure of changes in what it costs 
a family to live, not in the way it would like to live, but in 
the way it is accustomed to live, and in America spending 
habits alter even faster than they do in other countries, 
with new inventions and new jobs, with incréases in wages 
and in prices. This is why the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
has for three years been revising the consumer price index 
by adapting it to reflect the great improvement brought 
about in living standards during the past fifteen years, in 
spite of higher prices, by unprecedented national prosperity. 
It would perhaps be more correct to say the great improve- 
ment in the standards of the average family of moderate 
income, containing 3.3 persons and earning $4,160 a year 
after paying taxes, with which the index is concerned. 
The most noticeable difference in the new index, just 
published for the first time, results from the substitution of 
a postwar base period, 1947-49, for the prewar one of 
1935-39. In consequence, the index for all items, which 
had been running at around 190, has dropped to 114. This 
seems to mean that it will take a much bigger increase in 
prices than it used to do to bring about the change in the 
index which justifies a change in the wages of automobile 
workers, the most important group of the 34 million trade 
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unionists whose wages are directly tied to Consumery 
prices. For this reason the President has ordered the 
bureau to continue compiling the old index (it js, however 
not yet available for January), until some method of adapr. 
ing wage agreements to the new one has been worked oy 
Labour leaders also object to the lessened importance which 
is given to food in the amended pattern of family expengj. 
ture on which the new index is based, shown in the char 


»on the left. More is certainly now being spent on food 








than it was when the prewar survey was made, but it js g 
lower proportion of average income. 

The new -index gives greater weight than the old to less 
essential. spending, such as that on recreation, medical 
attention, and tobacco and alcohol (the group in which 
allowance is also made for legal and burial expenses), A 
larger share of income is also now being spent on the home. 
a section which includes fuel, furnishing and household 
supplies,-as well as rent ; the new index also allows for the 
first time for the cost of buying and repairing a hous. 
Other costs which have become important enough to be 
included in the index are those of frozen foods, restaurant 
meals, home permanent waving equipment and television 
sets. Altogether about 300 articles are priced regularly in 
some 6,000 shops in 46 cities for the new index, compared 
with 225 articlés in 34 cities for the old. The old index 
covered only large cities, while the new includes a number 
of smaller ones, with populations of under 30,000. Some 
idea of the effect of these changes on the index can be 
obtained from ‘the charts on the right, in which the old 
1935-39 index has been converted to a 1947-49 basis for 
purposes of comparison. The completely new index was 
calculated for the first time in January, but it has been 
dovetailed into the “interim adjusted index” which goes 
back to. January, 19§0. 
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You detest tubular steel (or walnut 


panelling or neo-classical- 


BUSINESS 
ABROAD ? 


Wherever you’re bound for on the 
Continent, French Railways will get 
you there punctually, speedily — and 
cheaply. If you intend to visit many centres you'll find French 
Railways certainly the most convenient and sometimes the only 
practicable means of so doing — for French Railways serve the 
whole of France, not merely a few large centres. 


So that the whole day may be devoted to business appoint- 
ments, many fast evening trains and night expresses (the latter 
with Ist or 2nd class couchettes or wagon-lits) are run between 
large towns. The small self-drive cars that can be hired at the 
Paris termini and 71 provincial centres are a great help when 
many calls have to be made and time is pressing 
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get on to Mr. Peter Catesby and 
his staff at Catesbys. They 


have a knack of surrounding ie 


eminent men with 


eminently suitable furnishings 


— adapted to suit them. 
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SPEED French Railways have the 
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trains, where there is no dining car, 
light refreshments are served on the 
train, 

TOURIST TICKETS offer reductions of 
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Net sales in 1952 were $166,711,033 compared 
with $202,651,014 in 1951. Earnings for the 
year amounted to $9,214,367, compared with 
$24,800,263 in 1951. Earnings per share of 
Common Stock, after providing for dividends 
on the Preferred Stocks, were 77C compared 
with $3.56 in the previous year. Dividends of 
$2.25 per share were paid on the Common 
Stock compared with $3.00 in 1951. 


Since the middle of 1951, the textile industry in 
the United States as well as throughout the 
world has been in a badly depressed condition. 
The evils of scare buying and accumulation of 
inventories arising at the beginning of the 
Korean. War have been difficult to overcome. 
We had looked for a substantial recovery in 
1952, which materialized in the third quarter 
but thereafter tapered off. At the present time 
there has been a moderate improvement. 


New approaches are under way to stimulate the 
market’s use of acetate yarns and fibers, as we 
recognize that entirely new selling techniques 
are necessary in what has become a highly 
competitive. market. The Company has had 
little benefit from defense spending. 


Realizing the necessity for greater diversifica- 
tion, considerable effort has been put behind 
the chemical and plastics business to increase 
our volume and to provide additional products. 


The results have been satisfactory—our chemical 
volume having increased during the year. The 
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A Brief Report 
by Celanese 


new chemical plant at Pampa was brought into 
production in the last quarter of the year and 
this should provide additional opportunities in 
1953. The volume for plastics was substantially 
maintained during the year and with the de- 
velopment of new uses should be improved this 
year, 


A new color-pigmented yarn was introduced 
during the year and rapid strides are being made 
in providing production facilities to increase the 
available volume. The yarn is marketed under 
the trade-mark “‘Celaperm’”* and should open 
up new fields in fabrics made of combination 
yarns and reduce dyed fabric costs. 


We are pressing ahead with our foreign activities 
in Canada and the Latin American countries. 
In Canada, initial difficulties with the pulp plant 
have been overcome and the plant is now in full 
production. Production in the Latin American 
plants is proceeding satisfactorily. 


For 1953, the outlook for increased consump- 
tion of yarn and fiber by mills looks favorable 
and we look forward to a larger volume of 
chemicals and plastics. 


Excerpts from the Chairman's 
and President's letter. 


CELANESE 
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on 1952 





Corporation of America 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON OPERATIONS 


Chemicals: Sales of the Chemical Division set a new 
high record in 1952. The higher rate of output which was 
reached in the last half of 1952 is expected to be exceeded 
in 1953 due to the completion of new preduction facilities 
and the increased rate of consumption in the chemical 
industry at the current high levels of business. 

The Company’s second major chemical plant, located at 
Pampa, Texas, was brought into operation in the fourth 
quarter. This plant produces acetic acid, acetic anhydride, 
acetone and methanol from petroleum hydrocarbons by a 
new process developed at the Company’s petroleum 
chemistry research center at Clarkwood, Texas, At the 
Chemce! Plant at Bishop, Texas, new facilities for the 
production of paraformaldehyde and trioxane were brought 
into‘operation in June. 

Additional facilities under construction at the Chemcel and 
Pampa plants are scheduled to begm operations in 1953 
for the production of normal butyl alcohol and vinyl 
acetate, two basic organic chemicals of major “industrial 
importance which also should aid in diversifying. the 
Company's chemical operations. 


Textiles: During the first six months, sales of the 
Textile Division were below those of the previous year for 
a similar period. However, the downward trend was 
reversed in June, with the result that third quarter sales 
showed a sharp upturn. While the fourth quarter did not 
equal the level of third quarter sales, it was. well ahead 
of the same period in 1951, Comparing» the second: six 
months as a whole with the same period. in 1951, yarmsales 
were well ahead. 

The exceptional color fastness of Celaperm yarns and.their 
Telatively low cost, together with the opportunities they 
provide for achieving new fabrie effects; is expected to 
prove a strong stimulus to the textile industry. Shipments 
of these yarns and fibers attained volume proportions in 
the second six months of the year. 













Plastics : Sales of the Plastics Division in 1952 were 
slightly lower than in 1951, Demand for all plastic pro- 
ducts at the beginning of the year was at a low level. High 
inventories in the fabricators’ hands and a supply of 
aterials in the market in excess of demand caused a 


slackening off in sales. However, as inventories at the 
fabricating level were reduced, an increased demand made 
itself felt after the middle of the year. 

The demand for certain types of film in the fourth quarter 
more than equalled our productive capacity, with market 
indications that the continuing demand would keep our 
facilities operating at capacity level through the first six 
months of 1953. Plans are under way to increase the pro- 
duction of polyethylene film which was produced and 
marketed in limited quantities in 1952. Progress made in 
developing new uses for acetate sheeting is expected to 
result in additional volume. 


Canada: Our Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & 
Cellulose Company, Ltd., was organized to consolidate 
our Canadian operations conducted through separate 
subsidiaries. These operations are the base on which is 
being built an integrated Canadian industry which will 
utilize cellulose from British Columbia's forests and 
hydrocarbons from Alberta’s oil and gas fields. 

Good progress was made on the construction of the petro- 
chemical and cellulose acetate fiber and yarn plant of 
Canadian Chemical Company, Limited, a subsidiary, at 
Edmonton, Alberta. This plant is scheduled to commence 
partial operations by the middle of 1953 and be in full 
operation by the end of the year. 


Latin America: Operations of our affiliates in Mexico 
and Colombia continued on a profitable basis and their 
production was expanded during the year. Installatien of 


additional equipment to increase staple fiber production 


will be:completed in 1953. 

Viscosa Colombiana, S.A. was established in association 
with Compania Colombiana de Tejidos (Coltejer), the 
largest cotton textile company in Colombia, for the opera- 


. tion of a rayon plant at Medellin. Production of good 


quality rayon yarn should provide the opportunity for 
greater fabric development, with fabrics combining beth 
acetate and rayon yarns. 

In Venezuela, construction. of the acetate yarn plant of 
Celanese Venezolana, S. A. near Valencia, was completed 
in 1952 and production begun in the fourth quarter. 


A copy of the Annual Report to Stockholders will be mailed on request to Dept. 307. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, 
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go one way, 


return another if 


on your trip to 


Australasia 


Fly to Australia or New Zealand by one British 
air route, return by,another. Actually see twice as 
much. It may even cost you less than by going and 
returning the same way ! 

Whether you fly East or West on this round-the- 
world “concession” ticket, you cross Europe, the 
Middle East, Australasia, the Pacific, North America 
and the Atlantic. You fly above the weather in fully 
pressurized 4-engined airliners, of B.O.A.C., 
QANTAS and B.C.P.A., and enjoy the same high 
standards of British service and world-wide flying 
experience. 

Liberal stopover privileges enable you to break 
your journey where you wish — in a dozen or more 
countries—for as long as you wish, provided it is 
completed within 12 months. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Qantas office, 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS GORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED AND ‘TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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PARKINSON & COWAN 
(GAS METERS) LTD 


Our Infra-Red Division was started eight ycars 


Paint Drying Equipment mainly to those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sheet metal goods. 


It has now been greatly extended in its scope and 
serves a wide range of industry with processes 
as varied as those employed in Fish Curing 
and the Textile Trades. 
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We are looking today for new problems to 
solve in drying technique. 
Engineering Division (Dept. E) 


Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 1766 








From 
South Africa’s Finest Vineyards 


y _ SOUTH 
_ AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


Other numbers to suit every palate 
No. 2 PALE DRY 

No. 3 MEDIUM DRY es 
No. 4RARE OLD BROWN |, ... *- 
No. 5 DESSERT BROWN | =. 
No, 6 SUPERB CREAM Be: 


Y All at 15! = a bottle 


: psy | 
" BEAUPOYS WINES LTD,, KINGSTON, 5U® 
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HE reorganisation of Soviet leadership imposed by 

Stalin’s death has provoked innumerable and often 
contradictory comment throughout the world. As a result 
the facts and the deductions about them have been inter- 
mingled. The first part of this article sets out to give 
without comment the salient features of the new set-up ; 
the second half offers some tentative conclusions about them. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 
A Planned Succession 


From the first announcement on March 4th it was clear 
that the plans for succession were ready. The communiqué 
stressed that “the grave illness of Comrade Stalin will 
involve his more or less prolonged inability to participate 
in leading activity.” On March 6th Stalin’s death was 
proclaimed in the morning, and by the evening a statement 
had already been issued announcing- radical changes in the 
leadership of both party and government. A change of 
President was also “ recommended.” Simultaneously the 
Supreme Soviet (Soviet parliament) was convened for the 
end of this week to rubber-stamp the decisions taken. Thus, 
a few days after Stalin’s funeral, a reorganised system will 
functioning with the full majesty of enacted and effective 
aw. 

In both government and party the number of top leaders 
has been reduced. In the Council of Ministers a new body 
has been revealed ; the Presidium, or five-man inner cabinet, 
headed by the-Premier (Malenkov). The Presidium of the 
Party has likewise been cut to the size of the former Polit- 
buro. On paper, therefore, Malenkov has already almost 
as much power as Stalin ever had. He is the head of the 
government and the first member of the party’s two chief 
organs: the Presidium and the Secretasiat (he has not yet 
inherited Stalin’s official title of General Secretary). On 
Paper again, Malenkov shares his power with fewer. men 
than Stalin did towards the end of his reign, though Stalin 
obviously had no need to share it. 
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The Five Overlords 


Under Stalin’s premiership there were 14 deputy- 
Premiers. Four of them have now become supreme “ first 
deputy-premiers ” or overlords. Together with Malenkov, 
who inherited the premiership, they form the governmental 
Presidium. Marshal Voroshilov leaves the cabinet on his 
“ppointment as President. As for the other former deputy- 
Premiers, it is not yet clear whether they will keep a separate 











The World Overs 


The Changes in the Kremlin 


status as vice-premiers of second rank or whether they will 
stick only to their ministerial duties. The division of labour 
between the supreme overlords is easy to determine. “Three 
of them have portfolios that show clearly their sphere of 
influence. Molotov is in charge of foreign policy ; Beria 
heads the amalgamated ministries of internal affairs and 
state security ; Marshal Bulganin controls the armed forces ; 
Malenkov watches over the whole field. The. remaining 
member of the inner cabinet, Kaganovich, holds no port- 
folio ; yet. it seems possible from his pfevious caréer as 
commissar for heavy industry, fuel and*trarisport that he is 
in charge of the general economic development of the 
country. 

Most of the deputy-premiers in the former cabinet headed 
no ministry but controlled a few simultaneously. The new 
line seems to be in favour of direct control: several 
ministries have been combined (reducing the total from 
about 55 to some 44) and their former overseers put in 
charge. Thus, Mikoyan becomes head of the amalgamated 
Ministry of Trade (both home and foreign), and Pervukhin 
of-one combining the former ministries dealing with elec- 
tricity and power stations. The ministries dealing with 
transport equipment are combined under Malyshev ; all 
other heavy engineering and machine tools are entrusted to 
Saburov, hitherto the head of the Planning Commission, or 
Gosplan. Incidentally, the Gosplan is now left in the hands 
of a relative newcomer, a certain Kosychenko, who is not 
even a member of the Central Committee. 


Changes in the Party 


The interesting point about the changes in party hierarchy 
is that they partly destroy the pattern established at last 
year’s All-Union Congress—the last to be attended by 
Stalin—in favour of the preceding system. In theory, meet- 
ing at least every four years, the Congress is the supreme 
body of the party. It delegates its powers to a Central 
Committee, which in turn cedes the supreme power to a 
Presidium. For about 35 years before the last Congress, 
the party was led by a Politburo consisting of about a 
dozen members and candidates. Then, however, the Central 
Committee was swollen to a total membership, including 
candidates, of 236 and lost all importance except as a test 
of party opinion. The size of the Politburo, also including 
candidates, was in turn nearly trebled and under the new 
name of Presidium it was too bulky to maintain its former 
importance. It was suggested in thcse columns that for 
efficiency’s sake a smaller ruling body would have to emerge 
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within the Presidium. The first mention of such a body 
is now being made even while it is being killed. The Central 
Committee remains for the moment unchanged, but the 
Presidium reverts to roughly the size of the Politburo. Its 
Bureau, which. apparently existed without ever being 
officially announced, is abolished. 

Indeed, the new Presidium resembles the defunct Polit- 
buro in all but name. It has 10 members and 4 candidates. 
Allowing for Stalin’s death, most former Politburo members 
are included in it and of the newcomers only Saburov 
and Pervukhin have been left. Yet the resurrection of 
the Politburo does no* necessarily mean it is to be supreme. 
Another organ of the party retains its size and import- 
ance, namely the Secretariat of the Central Committee. 
In theory, it is only a subsidiary organ fulfilling the 
day-to-day administrative tasks of the Committee. In 
practice it controls the party machine through supervision 
and appointments. It is from a vantage point within the 
Secretariat that both Stalin and Malenkov have made their 
bid for powert. There is no reason for Malenkov to abandon 
such an important tool. 


President Removed 


The Soviet parliament or Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
consists of two chambers: the Soviet-of the Union and that 
of Nationalities, Both are elected for four years, the former 
by the whole electorate (on the basis of one deputy for 
300,000 inhabitants), the latter by the Republics. The 
Supreme Soviet legislates, and nominates and dismisses 
ministers. The two chambers combined elect a Presidium 
which exercises control between sessions. The Presidium 
has then the right, on the advice of the premier, to approve 
appointments and dismissals. It can also issue decrees, 
interpret laws and convoke the Soviet itself (as it has done 
last week). It consists of a chairman—who is the Soviet 
equivalent of the President of the Republic—16 vice-chair- 
men and 15 members. Constitutionally the Presidium 
cannot remove its chairman without the approval of the 
Supreme Soviet itself. Thus the replacement last week of 
the current chairman, Shvernik, by Voroshilov was hardly 
constitutional. True, the change was only “ recommended,” 
but at the same time Shvernik was already “‘ recommended ” 
for another job, as chairman of the trade unions. The 
change will become “legal” in a few days when the 
Supreme Soviet duly approves it. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
Kremlin Revolution ? 


The Russians normally take great pains to keep a pretence 
of legality. The fact that they openly monkeyed with the 
Constitution immediately after Stalin’s death to dismiss 
Shvernik from the presidency has given rise to an interest- 
ing theory about a possible coup by Malenkov. Malenkov, 
though heir apparent, may well not have been destined to 
take at once all the reins of power. If so, his seizure of the 
premiership could be considered as an usurpation. Relying 
on the support of jealous contenders and hoping for once 
to exercise a real role in the vacuum left by Stalin’s death, 
the President could refuse to give his approval. Malenkov’s 
reply would have been to kick out both Shvernik and the 
Secretary of the Presidium—the two men required to 
countersign the decree. The hypothesis is strengthened by 
the fact that in the reorganisation of the Party Presidium 
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Malenkov clearly overstepped: Stalin's will. 
hardly have designed a new pattern for the party , few 
months ago with the intention of having it scrapped the _ 
very day of his death. Eishioge 


Primus Inter Pares 


Yet, if there has been a palace revolution, it must hay 
been combined with a “ gentlemen’s agreemen: Malenkoy 
took over the helm and at once called on four Je. 


Ling Sovi 

figures to help him in steering the ship of state. For é 
ageing Molotov, who for years had-been second to none 
but Stalin, this may have been little consolation; fg 
Bulganin, and particularly for Beria it was possib!y a reward 
and certainly a recognition of his power ; for Kaganovich 
it was an advance. While the quintet was formed to rug 
the country, prominence is given to the triunvirate—t 
Malenkov, Beria and. Molotov, in that order. All three 
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spoke at Stalin’s funeral, but Molotov seemed to be | 
mourning not only his master but his own down/a!! as well. 
Malenkov made an even more important concession in the — 


reconstitution of the Party Presidium. True, /is name 
comes at the top. None of the other important names, how- 
ever, has been erased, while among those elected last 
October and now dismissed there must have been many of 
Malenkovy’s own men, 


Malenkoy’s: Strength 

As can be seen in the accompanying chart, however, 
Malenkoy is already in a dominating position. [lc alone 
among the Soviet leaders can be found in the three seats 
of supreme power. The other overlords are also members 
of the Party’s Presidium but not of the Secretariat 
Khrushchev, who is in the Secretariat, is not included in 
the government. But Malenkoy is everywhere, and every- 
where he is first. Indeed, his position in the Secretarial 
may prove crucial. It is known that he has there mea 
entirely devoted to him (the pewly appointed Shatalin is one 
of them). Should Malenkov, modelling himself 0° Stalin, 
decide to become a dictator whose will is unquestined, he 
could, for example, stage an All-Union Party Congress; 
with the help of the Secretariat’s pressure on loca! orgat 
isations fill it with his own nominees ; and then impos 
his will-as “ the will of the party.” Yet all this involves 
risks and in the present tense international «:uatioa 
Malenkov may well prefer to postpone his bid and vo share 
his power with others, | 


Stalin would 
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The General and the Commissar 
One of the crucial tests of Malenkov’s ability as a 
statesman will be his handling of the relations between the 
party and the army. The survival of the regime calls for 


the supremacy of the party. Yet, with the army at its present 
sirength, the professional soldiers must be kept content as 
well. The appointments made last week show in a nutshell 


the dilemma facing Malenkov. The Ministry of Defence 
was given to Marshal Bulganin—a leading political figure— 
thus asserting the leadership of the party. At the same time, 
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Japanese Trade Unions in Trouble 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


T is unfortunate that, at a time when 
| the Japanese trade union movement 
is threshing about in the agonies of a 
confused internal reformation, Prime 
Minister Yoshida should decide to apply 
to it the hot irons of anti-strike legisla- 
tion. Politically, the Prime Minister’s 
move is astute enough, as his own divided 
Liberal party will close its ranks in 
support in the Diet while the Progres- 
sive Party has no more sympathy for 
trade union aspirations than has the 
Government. There will also be public 
support for this legislation, because of 
the widespread resentment against the 
wave of disastrous electric power, coal 
and railway strikes last year, in which 
the workers won Pyrrhic victories but 
dealt Japan’s precarious economy a 
staggering blow. 

On a longer view, however, the picture 
is very different. Mr Yoshida’s pro- 
posed bill, which follows the steady 
pattern of reactionary Japanese legisla- 
tion that began with the controversial 
Anti-Subversive Act last year, virtually 
bans electric power and coal strikes. 
Power management and workers are 
forbidden to “suspend or hinder the 
normal supply of electricity as a means 
of dispute.” Coal mine operators and 
miners will be prohibited from resorting 
to any acts “ which obstruct the normal 
operation of mine maintenance, endanger 
human lives in mines and result in the 
loss of, or serious damage to, resources 
and dilapidation of vital facilities” and 
“other unwarranted acts.” 

To what extent skilled Communist 
hands were, directly and alone, respon- 
sible for the November-December wave 
of strikes, it is impossible to say. 
Certainly no one who has seen the 
atrocious conditions in which Japanese 
Coai miners still work in Hokkaido— 
often naked, carrying coal in baskets, 
ae preposterous primitive . safety 
CvViCces : : 
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28. automatically brand their 
bid for pay increase and better standards 
as a vicious Red act of selfish national 
sabotage. But there can be no doubt 


that Communist influences, often not 
disguised, have infiltrated into the 
command of several key Japanese 
unions, and that the recent communica- 
tions and electric power strikes, carefully 
integrated to secure the utmost public 
nuisance value, bore all the marks of 
central planning and unified strategy. 
One official American report on the 
strikes called them, bluntly, “a rehearsal 
for revolution.” 


In these circumstances, a strong 


section of moderate Japanese unionists 
suddenly voted to break away from the 
dominant General Council of Japanese 
Trade Unions (Sohyo) in protest 
against the Council’s adhesion to Com- 
munist policy and its threats of a 
renewed strike offensive in the spring. 
Sohyo, which has a membership of three 
million, including the coalminers and 
electric power workers, demands further 
pay increases, a minimum wage law and 
assurances against the labour retrench- 
ment which appears inevitable as high- 
cost industries struggle to streamline 
their methods and pare down their 
excessive staffs. An estimated half- 
million workers, belonging to four 
unions of moderate policy (the Seamen’s, 
Textile Workers, Radio Workers and 
Stage and Screen Workers’ Unions), 
decided to quit the militant Sohyo and 
to set up another organisation, “ sincere 
and patriotic, truly Japanese, anti- 
Communist and pledged to raise national 
standards as well as workers’ living 
conditions.” 

This was a surprising and, one would 
think, healthy and encouraging revolt— 
the more so as it was promptly and 
bitterly denounced by the Communists. 
The breakaway group established the 
National Liaison Council of Democratic 
Labour Movements (Minroren) and was 
warmly welcomed by the right-wing 
General Federation of Labour 
(Sodomei), yet another grouping of 
unions with a membership of 280,000. 
Repercussions in Sohyo followed swiftly. 
The electrical workers (Densan) them- 
selves became sharply divided and at the 
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Marshal Zhukov—the hero of the war, the leader of profes- 
sional soldiers—was made one of his deputies. Bulganin is 
a typical political commissar in the army, the natural enemy 
of the professional soldier. Indeed, he has already once 
been Minister of Defence at a time when Stalin was putting 
the professionals in their place. Stalin, himself a former 
political commissar in the army, knew both how to use the 
generals and how to keep them in check. Malenkov’s future 
may well depend on his ability to strike a balance between 
a Bulganin and a Zhukov. 


time of writing at least 50,000 of the 
union’s 116,000 members are expected 
to join Minroren. The former chief of 
the coalminers’ union (Tanro), Mr 
Takeo Muto, an independent leader 
with a strong personal following, 
challenged Communist delegates, was 
expelled and is preparing to bring 70,000 
followers into the swelling union trend 
to the right. Finally, the railway 
workers’ union, which is also divided 
and restive under Sohyo Communist 
militancy, needs only persuasion, many 
observers believe, to follow the Min- 
roren lead. 


Doubt and Fear among Moderates 


At this delicate stage, Mr Yoshida, to 
the unconcealed delight of the Com- 
munists, has seen fit to move in with his 
drastic anti-strike legislation. No action 
could be better calculated to strengthen 
the solidarity of shaken Sohyo and to 
throw doubt, fear, and confusion into 
the ranks of the breakaway moderates. 
The Japanese trade union movement, it 
must be remembered, is a giant in 
stature and potentiality, but a child in 
experience and lacks capable and dis- 
interested leaders. The overwhelming 
bulk of its members are strongly anti- 
Communist (when they can recognise 
Communism in action), but in organisa- 
tion and methods they are the prey of 
any skilled minority and can be easily 
swayed and misled. Under the influence 
of the enlightened labour laws laid down 
by the Occupation—now acutely vulner- 
able, for that very reason—and the 
general recovery throughout the dis- 
ciplined, hard-working, thrifty nation, 
the Japanese unionists’ lot has certainly 
improved. It is forecast that the 
people’s living standard in 1953-54— 
provided that “the threat of peace in 
Korea” does not materialise—will at 
last pass the level of the prewar 1934-36 
period. Most workers secured increases 
in real wages last year, ranging up to 
19 per cent. Special public service 
workers are being paid a monthly 
average of 13,400 yen; while ordinary 
public employees are receiving 12,820 
yen, a 20 per cent increase for the year. 

Yet, in their own hearts, many 
Japanese workers have no real instinct 
or feeling for trade unionism as such, 
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and still prefer the old Japanese system 
of personal allegiance to an employer 
(or oyabun), who administered feudal 
protection to worker and family in bad 
times. Further, union methods are 
clearly inefficient and costly: Japanese 
unions average one paid official to every 
200 members, compared with one to 
several thousand in Western unions. 

The confusion and disunity in the 
trade union movement reflects and 
widens the split in the Socialist Party 
in the Diet, whose right-wing and left- 
wing blocs, like the unions, are united 
only in opposition to rearmament and 
the presence of American garrisons in 
Japan. Incidentally, many unionists 
prefer to vote for Liberal or Progressive 


for the - Diet—the 
Japanese still support personalities 
rather than parties, The right-wing 
socialists have, of course, rushed to sup- 
port the Minroren trend to the right; 
accordingly, the left-wing socialists are 
embracing Sohyo even more warmly. 
Altogether, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Mr Yoshida might have 
contributed more to the stability of 
industry and the unity of the anti- 
Communist forces in Japan had he with- 
held his provocative anti-strike bill, 
encouraged the moderates in their 
breakaway, and given more authority 
and assurances to the Central Labour 
Relations Board for mediation in the 
undoubtedly stormy days ahead. 


Party candidates 


Scandinavians in Council 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Nordic Council, which held its 

first meeting in Copenhagen last 
month, represents the fourth major 
attempt since the war to bring the Scan- 
dinavian countries closer together. At 
different times since 1945 these countries 
have discussed proposals for commercial, 
military, and functional co-operation, 
but in all. three cases the negotiators 
have had to admit failure. A joint com- 
mission of inquiry on customs union 
found that the advantages of a common 
market were outweighed by specific dis- 
advantages affecting Norway in particu- 
lar. The talks on a Scandinavian defence 
alliance broke down over the insistence 
of Sweden that such an alliance must 
remain absolutely independent in rela- 
tion to the large power blocs. Func- 
tional co-operation was then attempted, 
in the form of a plan to export electricity 
in large quantities from Norway to Den- 
mark, but again the practical difficulties 
were found overwhelming. 

Against such a barren background, it 
required considerable courage to pro- 
pose a fourth, and this time political, 
form of co-operation. The proposal 
came from Hr Hans Hedtoft, the Danish 
Social-Democratic leader and former 
prime minister, and was made at a meet- 
ing of the Scandinavian members of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union in 1951. It 
was natural that it should come from 
Denmark, for there the feeling of 
“Scandinavianism” is strongest. It 
was also natural that the deepest doubts 
and objections came from the Nor- 
wegians, for in Norway pan-Scandi- 
navian sentiment is hedged about by 
prejudices dating from the union with 
Denmark up to 1814 and with Sweden 
up to 1905. 

However, Hr Hedtoft’s proposal for a 
Scandinavian council won enough sup- 


port to justify the appointment of a 
drafting committee, and the agreed 
statutes were subsequently submitted to 
the governments and parliaments . of 
Denmark, Iceland, Sweden and Norway. 
In the first three countries the bill set- 
ting up the council was approved by the 


parliamentary representatives of all 
parties except the Communists. In 
Norway, some Conservatives and 


Liberals voted against, but even there 
the majority in favour was large, thanks 
to the full support given by the govern- 
ing Labour Party. Finland did not 
enter into these deliberations ; from the 
Start, its representatives declared their 
inability to take part in an association 
that might run counter to their - treaty 
obligations. The door remains open, 
however, and at the Copenhagen meet- 
ing last month the Finnish flag hung side 
by side with those of the other Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The relatively painless, if protracted, 
birth of the Nordic Council is a tribute 
to the strength of Scandinavian senti- 
ment. But it must also be attributed to 
the care with which the sponsors of the 
council have emphasised its purely con- 
sultative character. None of the 
sovereignty of the member countries, 
none of the supreme authority of the 
national parliaments, are to be alienated 
by the new council. Its functions are to 
discuss, to examine, and to exhort ; its 
authority is a moral one only, and it 
rests with the governments and parlia- 
ments to decide whether to implement 
any of its recommendations. 

Yet, from the nature of its composi- 
tion, the influence of the council may be 
considerable. To its meetings, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden each send sixteen 
members of parliament, chosen from all 
the leading parties; Iceland sends five. 
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In addition, ministers attend and mg 
speak but not vote. The Copenhagen 
meeting was a truly representative One 
including premiers, foreign minister, 
and heads of departments. as well a 
leaders of political parties, and high civij 
servants attending as advisers. Such a 
gathering cannot fail to exercise some 
guiding influence even on sovereign 
nations. 

But perhaps the council fel; weighed 
down by its respectable and responsible 
composition ; at any rate, its first meet. 
ing laboured tremendously to itr. 
visible effect. The small sheaf of agreed 
resolutions which the delegates have 
taken home seems out of proportion to 
such an elaborate congress. Such of the 
resolutions as are not mere generalisa. 
tions concern points which could be 
adequately dealt with by existing Scap. 
dinavian agencies for co-operation, 
Almost all that emerged from the meet. 
ing was the evident desire of everybody 
not to strike a jarring note. The only 
slight discord was expressed by Hr 
Hambro, the caustic elder statesman of 
the Norwegian Conservatives, who com- 
plained about the lack of wastepaper 
baskets into which to shed some of the 
documents showered upon the delegates. 
Hr Hedtoft, gracefully ignoring the 
inference, presented him next day with 
the largest wastepaper basket that 
Copenhagen could produce. 

The uninspired tone of the meeting 
reflected the matter-of-fact approach 
which Scandinavians tend to bring to all 
international gatherings, but it was also 
due to the desire to appease critics. The 
members wished to show that the 
council was neither a mere talking-shop 
nor an octopus with designs on the 
sovereign rights of the four countries. 


In Search of a Niche 


The council is not meeting again until 
August, 1954. By then, no doubt, a 
better understanding of its uses will have 
developed. Certainly a clearer definition 
of its relations with the official Scandi- 
navian commissions in specialised fields 
must be obtained. There have been 
suggestions that the council should act 
as a co-ordinating authority for such 
agencies, but its power to co-ordinate 1s 
severely circumscribed by its consultative 
status. It has been suggested with more 
validity that it should be a forum for the 
exchange of views about Scandinavian 
co-operation. Unfortunately the experi 
ence of the first meeting is that as 4 
forum the council loses much o! its value 
because the delegates, irrespective of 
party affiliations, show excessive respect 


‘for the feelings of their own govern 


ments, There are no rebels yet. But 
this feature may disappear at subsequent 
meetings. Delegates may gain confi- 


dence, develop a certain independence, 
and establish new alignments. 
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: An Easier Way 


If you are thinking of manufacturing in Australia consylt 
A.N.Z. Bank. Two Booklets will give you the preliminary 
information you require: “Industrial Austra!ic containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance, and “Company Formation in 4, stralia”, 
a general guide to Company Law, with-notes on current 
taxation. Copies of these Booklets will gladly be sent on 
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| AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
Established 1835 
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Established 1837 
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Instant Information .. 


is vital for successful guid- 
ance. Figure comparison | 
are to management what 
radar signals are to th 
Captain of a liner in a fog- 
bound sea-lane. 
Wherever management needs 
more effective control of 
sales or accounting, distriby- 
tion or production, there are 
applications for Hollerith 
punched card accounting 
And its use is not confined 
to Big Business. 

This book outlines Hollerith 
machines and methods and 
how they could be made 


OW DO YOU KNOW where to drill for oil when it is 
“tucked away deep beneath the surface of the 
earth? One method of helping to discover this buried 
treasure is by ‘ manufacturing ’ miniature earthquakes. 
The. explosive waves reflected from layers of under-- 
ground rock are later interpreted in Anglo-Iranian’s 
geophysical laboratories at Kirklington Hall, Notting- 
hamshire. From the pattern of these waves it is possible 
to tell where oil is likely to be located. 
A large proportion of crude oil which Anglo-Iranian | 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Building Societies on the Bit 


BY (ISH building societies are this week cele- 

ating the first anniversary of a successful retreat. 
It is exactly a year ago since the second increase in 
Bank Rate, to 4 per cent, broke through the last 
resistances of the movement and impelled it to a higher 
attern of interest rates. Since then the ruling rate 
paid on building society shares has been 24 per cent, 
tax free (compared with 24 per cent previously), and 
the ruling rate charged on both old and new mortgages 
has been 44 per cent (compared with 4 per cent). It 
is true that twenty-four of the smaller London 
societies have now moved up one step further still, to 
a2; per cent rate on their shares ; but the recent annual 
ee esses Of nearly all the leaders of the movement— 

ncluding those that jumped the gun to the 2} per cent 
rate before March last year—have made it quite clear 
that there is no general intention to follow them. Below 
the customary level of rates, the Halifax Building 
Society, the giant of the North, still offers only 24 per 
cent on its shares and still charges only 4 per cent on 
its pre-1952 mortgages. But this society has:celebrated 
its centenary year with two bonuses of 4 per cent each 
0 the regular savers in its special “ subscription share 
department,” and the announcement of these bonuses 
vas worded in a way which suggested that one of them 
vill probably be repeated in future years. 

How far does this new pattern “of rates,.born after 
som: compromise and much cajoling, fit into the new 
‘ru ture of monetary policy and credit restraint in the 
British economy as a whole ? ‘The lesson of this first 
oad has been an interesting one. In this field, as in 
So many Others, dearer money has had a clear dis- 
inflvionary effect—but for reasons different from those 
that are usually delineated in the text-books. Despite 


the record take-up of building society shares and 


See Se Nos 


deposits last year, there is no real evidence that higher 
interest rates have led to a marked increase in the 
public’s willingness to saye. The continuing pressure 
of demand for mortgage accommodation also makes 
it clear that higher interest rates have not greatly 
diminished the eagerness of house-owners to borrow. 
Instead, the disinflationary effect of dearer money has 
shown itself in a definite dampening of the institutions’ 
willingness to Jend—a dampening that most managers 
frankly ascribe to the watchful eye that they now have 
to keep on their-gilt-edged portfolios. 


At first sight; these conclusiéns may not seem to 
square with the available statistics. The usual annual 
estimates in the March issue of the Building Societies’ 
Gazette, which are summarised in the accompanying 
table, suggest that total new saving through the move- 
ment increased by £118 million last year, compared 
with £98 million in 1951 and £109 million in 1950. 
This was wholly due to an increase of £130 million in 
balances due to shareholders. Balances due to depositors 
declined by £12 million, and for two good reasons. In 
the first place, all savings through building societies are 
how regarded as such a safe investment that each year 
fewer and fewer people are willing to forgo the extra 
4 per cent of tax free interest, in order to attain the 
“ extra security ” of deposits compared with shares. - In 
the second place, changes in the movement’s income tax 
arrangements last year made it worthwhile for the 


societies to repay some of their larger—and, in some 


cases, less stable—deposit balances (not only those of 
limited companies, but also of many genre cote 
bodies). 

Unfortunately, however, the marked ris¢ in new 
shareholdings in 1952 was due less to increased thrift 
among small savers than to increased curiosity at the 
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Treasury. The “tax probe” on large deposits at the . 


Post Office ‘and Trustee Savings Banks forcibly 
reminded many smaller depositors with these banks that 
the 24 per cent interest rate they are receiving is not 
supposed to be tax-free, however much they had got 
into the habit of treating it as such in their returns. 
Their reaction was to look around for a 25 per cent rate 
that was legally tax-free, and many of them found it in 
the new rates on building society shares. Some societies 
report that transfers from closed accounts at the savings 
banks explained the greater increase in their sharehold- 
ings last year than in either 1950 or 1951. Certainly, 
such transfers exceeded the efflux of surtax payers’ funds 
out of the movement after the withdrawal of the surtax 
concession last April—though this was less than the 
pessimists had expected. 

While the bare statistics of the societies’ sharehold- 
ings give a misleading impression of growing thrift, the 
bare statistics of their 
lending attivities give a 
misleading impression 
of stability. It will be 
seen from the table 
that the £265 million 
advanced on mortgages 
last year was some {3 
million less than in 
1951 ; thanks partly to 
a small decline in mort- 
gage repayments, how- 
ever, total balances due 
on mortgages rose by 
£106 million, or by £8 
million more than in 
1951. These compara- 
tively small movements, 


Liabilities :—- 
Balance due to shareholders 
Balance due to depositors... | 
Bank loans, other liabilities | 
and provisions .......+. | 


FORGO VEE ois keke weeae 


Assets :— | 
Balance due on mortgages. | 
Investments ..........06. 


Cash and other assets..... 
' 


Receipts and payments:— | 
Mortgage repayments..... 


however, are the net Advanced on mortgage.... 
result of three very [Number of accounts: 
different factors. Shareholders 
: Depositort S 
First, the average Borrowers. ..... 554 .+0s04 | 
amount advanced on 


each mortgage has been 
rising steadily for some 
years, largely because more of the relatively expensive 
inter-war houses and fewer of the relatively cheap pre- 
1914 houses are now coming onto the market. The 
Halifax, for example, reports that the average amount 
of its new advances in 1952 was {£922 compared with 
£892 in 1951; since its average advance on a brand 
new house i$ around £1,600, this trend still has some 
way to go. 

Secondly, nearly all societies report that applications 
for new advances increased again last year. In part, this 
was probably due to the difficulty of borrowing from 
the banks ; although the two forms of borrowing are not 
usually for the same purposes, last year’s general 
squeeze must have reminded many householders that 
they can often add to their existing mortgages in order 
to finance improvements to their property. And funds 
that are borrowed for any one purpose tend to make up 


BUILDING SOCIETIES’ PROGRESS 


1949 | 1950 | 


| (£ mn.) | (£ mn.) (£ mn.) | (£ mn.) | (£ mn.) 


856 | . 962 
202 | 205 | 


Mstub Ustiiities.<.- c:<. | 1,142 |-1,255 | 1,357 | 


954 | 1,060 | 1,158 
148 | 150 | 146 
42.| 45 | 53 


Total assets ......<00-- | 1,142 | 1,255 | 1,357 | 
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for funds that are denied for another. Thirdly, hoy 

. *. . . , er 
ever, most building societies sifted through these 
increased applications with a finer tooth-comb than jg 
earlier years. Although liquid asset ratios (that js to 
say, the proportion of total assets represented by cash 
and gilt-edged securities) differ widely throughout the 
movement, very few societies were willing to risk 
significant fall in their ratios last. year. The average 
ratio remained at about 14 per cent. 

This greater caution in sifting applications from 
borrowers has taken sevefal forms. Some societies 
have placed quantitative restrictions on increases jp 
existing mortgages and on “ sitting tenant ” business: 
others now refuse outright marginal types of loans, fee 
example on certain commercial buildings and “ part. 
possession” dwelling houses, which they would merely 
have discouraged a year ago. Perhaps the mos 
notable feature, however, has been the increasing 
caution in surveyors 
valuations of houses on 
which mortgages are 
sought. It is difficult to 
say how far this caution 
has been a consequence 
of, rather than a con- 
tributory factor to, the 
softening of house 
prices in 1952; since 
building societies _ will 
normally lend up wt 
only 80 per cent of their 
| surveyors —_ valuations, 
fo ee eee pa eee however, it is a reason- 

able assumption that 
this drying up of avail- 
able funds has done 
something to skim the 
inflationary froth off the 
real estate market. 

So far, the bigger 
houses are the main 
ones to have suffered. 
As a rough rule of 
thumb, the house that would have cost £8,000 eighteen 
months ago now sells at £6,000 ; the erstwhile {6,000 
house sells at £5,000 ; and the erstwhile £5,000 house 
at £4,500. Below that price level, in most parts of the 
country, there has been no significant reduction— 
though houses within the price range of {3,500 © 
£4,500 tend to stay on agents’ books longer than they 


1951 


| 1,057 | 1,187 | +130 
| 208 | “196 | — 12 
wit | 18 
67; 7 | 74 


1,479 | +122 


| 
; 
i 


did. This is not necessarily a continuing trend. In his 


address at the annual general meeting of the Co-oper 
tive Permanent last week, Mr Harry Score reported that 
“in one or two areas, after a decline of some 15 to 20 
per cent during 1952, prices have tended to harden 4 
little since November.” It would be unfair to correlate 
this recent hardening too closely with the concurrent 
hardening of gilt-edged values. But among the building 
societies, as among other financial institutions, the 
definition of “ safe lending levels ” often tends to be 3 
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variable as the price of medium dated Government 
bonds. a 

There is, however, another factor that must weigh 
heavily on the building societies when they try 
so assess the future market value of the properties 
jeainst which they make their loans. That factor is the 
‘ government housing policy. Sit Harold Bell- 


THE Ect 


future 

man of the Abbey National Building Society was voicing 
a genera! feeling when he suggested at the recent annual 
general meeting that a change in that policy might 
perhap how that the housing shortage “ although still 


considerable, is less acute than has been widely 
supposed.” And other leaders of the movement have 
pointed out that while costs of building are now about 
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two-and-a-half times the prewar level, the cost of land 
is not’; they believe that the overall cost of a new house 
may soon settle down at about twice the prewar level. 

On that criterion the prices at which some second- 
hand houses have recently changed hands could look 
pretty silly. The great majority of the transactions that 
the societies finance are still, of course, in second-hand 
houses. The Halifax has reported that only about 
one-seventh of its new advances in 1952 were for new 
construction. By the end of the year, however, many 
societies found themselves financing twice as many 
houses in course of construction as they had done at the 
beginning of it. They believe—or at any rate they hope 
—that this is a straw in a strengthening wind. 


Power for Industry 


ERHAPS a quarter of the fuel used in British 

industry is used to provide motive power, of which 
the most significant source is electricity. Sales of 
electricity from the public supply to industrial con- 
sumers rose between 1946 and 1951 by about 46 per 
cent, to 25,700 million units. Moreover, a large number 
of factories used some of the other fuels they bought 
io produce additional electricity—at some times since 
the war nearly half as much as industry as a whole pur- 
chased from the public supply. Apart from the general 
convenience, Cleanliness and versatility of electricity, 
it performs some tasks incomparably well—lighting, 
putting power on a spindle, and certain applications 
of controlled process heating. Industrial consumption 
of kilowatt-hours per worker is often taken as an 
indication of the degree of mechanisation in a country’s 
industry ; and by this yardstick Britain lags behind. 
This close connection between electricity and produc- 
uvity has long been put forward as the best argument 
for devoting the utmost possible share of national 
ab to the expansion of the electricity supply 
inaustry. 

Some industrial consumers, however, would question 
whether they are getting the fullest benefits from 
clectricity expansion. Industry takes about half of the 
output of the British Electricity Authority, and since 
the war its consumption has kept pace with the general 
growth of power supply. Inevitably, it has also borne 
the brunt of load-spreading and load-shedding ; other 
electricity consumers have been less amenable to 
restraint at times of peak demand. Moreover, the 
average price that industry pays for electricity (on the 
last available figures, for 1951-52) had risen by 55 per 
cent since before the war ; this increase compared with 
an Increase of about 16 per cent in the average price 


f paid by all electricity consumers, and with an actual 


fall of 11 per cent im the average price paid by the 
domestic consumer. By comparison with 1939, the 
industrial consumer seems to have come off worse than 
the domestic consumer. In other words, his discount 





for buying in quantity has been reduced. Moreover, 
many industrial contracts contain a coal clause that 
varies their power price automatically as coal prices 
change ; such consumers may have listened somewhat 
coldly to statements that the recent increase in coal 
prices should not and would not be passed on imme- 
diately to the domestic consumer. 

A balanced development of the different classes of 
electricity consumption is the reasoned policy of the 
BEA ; such development offers the probability of con- 
siderable diversity in demand. Different consumers 
need electricity to varying extents and at different 
times ; because of this diversity, the supply system can 
provide the service without providing capacity (at 
crippling capital costs) for the total potential demand of 
every consumer at once. The authority has often argued 
that the removal of any complete slice of its customers’ 
demand—such as domestic space-heating, for example 
—would necessarily raise power costs to industrial 
consumers. This would depend to some extent upon 
the impact of that demand at the time of peak load 
upon the whole system, since it is the size of this 
“system peak” that mainly determines the amount of 
generating capacity that must be provided; any 
measures that would transfer demand from the peak to 
off-peak hours enable total capacity to be used more 
economically and therefore reduce costs across the 
whole system. 


* 


Industrial consumers, however, are less concerned 
with the treatment of other electricity consumers than 
with the new industrial power tariffs that various area 
boards are offering to them. These new tariffs are 
generally of the familiar two-part type, comprising a 
fixed charge based upon the consumer’s maximum 
demand for power in any month and a unit charge for 
all the electricity consumed. The price that an indus- 
trial consumer pays, therefore, ought to be governed 
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directly by the amount of electricity he takes and 
inversely by the “load factor” at which he takes it— 
that is, a formula that relates his total consumption 
during a period and his maximum hourly demand. An 
industrialist may have a high load factor because he 
maintains his demand over a longer period than usual 
each day through double-shift or three-shift working. 
The Area Boards obtain their electricity from the British 
Electricity Authority at a “ bulk tariff” of a similar 
two-part type ; the accompanying chart applies several 
of the published industrial tariffs to a consumer with 
a given size of demand, and shows how the margins 
that the Area Boards add to the “ bulk supply tariff” 
vary with the load factors at which a consumer. uses 
his power. 

The margins charged by Area Boards themselves 
vary considerably. In the North Western Area, for 
example, such a consumer would at no point have to 
pay much more than 125 per cent of the bulk supply 
“ wholesale price”; in South Wales he would never get 
power at less than about 135 per cent of the BEA price 
and might have to pay as much as 150 per cent. The 
East Midlands adds 17 per cent to the demand charge 
of the bulk supply tariff and 45 per cent to the basic 
unit charge ; in South Wales the corresponding margins 
are respectively 25.7 per cent and 88 per cent. Do 
the admitted differences in local circumstances justify 
variations of this size in tariff margins ? 

Equally surprising to the layman is the fact that in 
various areas the consumer with a high load factor has 
to pay a higher margin over the BEA price than con- 
sumers who demand electricity less consistently or over 
shorter periods. The official explanation for this oddity 
again relies on the principle of diversity ; consumers 
who use power only for short periods are counted as 
less likely to make large demands for power when all 
other consumers are doing the same. If this is un- 
doubtedly true to some extent, it is not less true that 
the factory working longer hours can transfer part of 
its peak loads to night “ off-peak” hours. This odd 
discrimination in the tariffs might well tend to penalise 
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the consumer with a high load factor ; it is not 

square with the doctrine that the working of | 
‘hours or double shifts, by raising industry's Joaq factor 
/would ease the strain upon the power system. | 

Some industrial consumers, indeed, wou!d argue that 

the effects of Area Board tariffs may discourage gych 
extended working hours, partly because the boards are 
‘simply retailers of power that they buy themselves » 
a fixed price. The boards, therefore, can offer ny 
allowance for the benefit that multi-shift ang 
continuous working by power consumers brings to the 
operation of the modern high-pressure and high. 
temperature power stations; they do not generate 
power and gain no reward from the bulk tariff for pt 
moting such demand. Consumer representatives on the 
local Consultative Councils, in the same way, can discuss 
electricity prices only with these retailers ; they have 
no direct contact with the BEA’s generation divisions 
or its headquarters. 

The industrial consumer can generate his own ele. 
tricity if this is cheaper than buying power from th 
public supply. The only recent records of the extent 
to which industry generates its own power are contained 
in the Census of Production for 1948. These figures 
are incomplete ; but the table suggests that in 1948 
industry generated 8,000-9,000 million units. Sales of 
electricity by the public service to industrial consumer 
totalled about 19,600 million units in that year. Industry 
in 1948, therefore, was generating about a third of the 
power it used (though 1948, following the fuel crisis of 
1947, may have set an unusually high figure for postwar 
private generation). There is no way of guessing the 
amount of generating capacity in private factories thi 
this represents ; but industry could obviously generate 
a larger proportion of its own requirements without 
extra plant, if it considered this economic. 

In general, most industrialists would be glad 0 
leave the job of making electricity to the public supply 
industry. Back-pressure generation, and generation 
making use of the waste heat of private generating plant, 
may be capable of considerable extension ; though these 
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are not always as economic as they may be thermally 
efficient. But industry, unlike other electricity con- 
sumers, retains this practical alternative, if it considers 
that electricity tariffs seem unduly burdensome. 

Such issues may become increasingly important us 
the burden of capital charges upon the cost of public 
supply continues to mount, and if prices continue up- 
wards. Obviously, the complexities of tariff design are 


Business Notes 


After Washington 


s had been expected, the communiqué issued after the 
Pr docoula at Washington last week was singularly 
uninformative. The two governments were at pains to stress 
that “ the conversations were informal, and raised questions 
about which is was understood in advance that no 
commitments would be made.” They recorded that Mr 
Eden and Mr Butler had handed over the proposals that 
emanated from last December’s Commonwealth Con- 
ference; and that the American Government “will 
undertake, and continue over the next few months, an 
intensive examination” of these proposals, as well as of 
“possible alternative suggestions.” Implementation of the 
Commonwealth’s proposals would require specific action by 
the United States, the sterling area, the continental 
countries of Europe, and other members of existing inter- 
national institutions concerned with finance and trade. The 
British and American Governments will hold conversations 
with these third parties, who at the moment are still as 
much in the dark as are unofficial observers about the 
Commonwealth’s proposals. 

The tone of the communiqué does not suggest that the 
American Government is exactly brimming over with 
enthusiastic and imaginative proposals about how con- 
vertibility could and should be attained ; but it would be 


Wrong at this stage to enter into gloomy speculations about - 


this, or about the reports that President Eisenhower was 
more anxious to talk about Stalin than sterling. The former 
is, alter all, a more exciting subject’ All the indications 
are that Mr Eden and Mr Butler were received with warm 
personal friendliness by an administration that- is cautious 
about making commitments. That is as much as could 
reasonably have been hoped for, and it is very much better 
than the polite frigidity and murmuring about importunity 
that some people had feared. 
Inevitably, the communiqué, and the subsequent 
speeches made by the British Ministers in New York, have 
been scrutinised closely for hints about the nature of the 
Commonwealth’s “plan.” They have been scrutinised in 
Vain. What may be called the American part of the 
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a matter for experts. But there are experts on both 
sides, among industrial consumers as well as in the 
Area Boards and in the. British Electricity Authority. 
Some contact has already been achieved between the 
Federation of British Industries—representing the 
industrial consumer in general—and the BEA. This 
might profitably be extended to other levels in the 
supply industry. 





communiqué was in effect a rehash of President Eisen- 
hower’s recent State of the Union message—with emphasis 
on overseas investment, sound development of the free 
world’s resources, and offshore purchases. The British 
part of the communiqué was a rehash of the statement 
issued after the Commonwealth talks—with the same 
phrases about “ progressive stages” to multilateralism and 
the need for internal disinflation. 


* 


The two governments have in effect amalgamated these 
two sets of welcome platitudes into one document. Later, 
in New York, Mr Butler said that, “ as seen from outside,” 
two of the main needs seem to be a review of American 
tariff policy and of “ Buy American ” legislation, together 
with a removal of discriminating impediments to dollar 
earning “ whether in shipping or elsewhere.” But he gave 
no real hint about how far the British policy is to be one 
of convertibility before trade liberalisation, for he praised 
the abstract virtues of both. Now that the proposals are 
circulating among government departments in Washington 
as well as in Whitehall, some “leaks” are likely, But 
there has not been even a trickle yet. 


A Year of 4 per Cent 


N Monday last, the eve of the first anniversary of a 

Bank rate of 4 per cent, more bargains—10,782 of 
them—were marked in the London stock market than on 
any one day for over a year. Later in the week the tide of 
activity slackened, and the market paused in, though it has 
not receded from, its third major recovery since the nadir 
of both gilt-edged and industrial share prices on June 24, 
1952. As the accompanying table shows, this third recovery, 
which began at the turn of the year, has been far sturdier 
than the rather uneven one that took place immediately 
after the Government’s conversion offer last autumn ; 
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but it has not attained the gradient of the rally 
staged in the late summer. As a-combined result of all 
three recoveries, gilt-edged prices are back almost exactly 
to the level at which they stood a year ago, while “ blue- 
chip ” equities have advanced well beyond it ; in fact the 
Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares, at 


NET PRICES 





Nov. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. 
Ph At Be dS BS, 31, il, 
} 2951 | 1952 | 1952 1952 1952 | 1955 
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3% Funding, 66/68.........06. | 924% | 85 | 82h | 86 BT ie | 90 
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34%, Steel, 79/81......0ccesss. | 8 | 85h | 82h | BO | 87% | 89% 
Se Gon, SOME oo ve oR iv cs | sla | 13h | 72 754 | 1k | 18% 
34% War Loan, after 52...... cc a | 72% | 75, | THe | 18 
BE) COMMMEE ia css vigsea bees 64% | 58 | 55h | STR | 58 59-4 
B4%,  TreMhaey, kins des esawanee 63h | SE | Soh | 558 S78 | =538e 
Financial Times Ord. Index .... | 151-8 | 108-9 | 103-1 | 113-2 | 115-8 | 124-3 





* Issue price. 


124.3, is now 10.6 points higher than a year ago, and more 
than half way back to the level of 131.4 points prevailing at 
the time of the first increase in interest rates in November, 
19SI. 

The most notable feature of the past nine months, as the 
accompanying chart shows, is that the gap between the 
yields offered by industrial equities and by old Consols has 
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been narrowing almost without pause since the black days 
of last June. That gap (using the return on shares in the 
Actuaries’ Investment Index as a measure of equity yields) 
is now 1.81 per cent, compared with 2.75 per cent at its 
peak in June, 1952, and 1.77 per cent in November, 1951. 
To seme extent this narrowing is a mirror of growing market 
hopes of industrial tax reliefs; but to some extent, 


perhaps, it is an epitaph on an era of undue dividend 
restraint. 
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Progress with the Steel Bi!] 


orn sides of the House of Commons are to be congraty. 

lated on the detailed work they have done in the com. 
mittee and report stages of the Steel Bill. The Minister of 
Supply has leant over backwards in conceding points raised 
in Opposition amendments, for the most par codifying 
rather than modifying the Government’s origina! plans ¢ 
provide public supervision of an industry returned ty 
private ownership. The Opposition has not retreated from 
its original statement of intention to reverse this process: 
but it has accepted the fact that this is what is going 0 
happen, and has concentrated upon improving the effective. 
ness of the Board that is to be set up to supervise the 
industry. The actual proposals for disposal of the publicly. 
owned steel companies have to some extent taken second 
place in these discussions ; while refusing to curtail the 
freedom of action of the realisation agency, the Govern. 
ment has partly met the Opposition’s fears about forced 
sale by providing that an “adequate” price shall be 
obtained for steel shares, having regard to circumstances 
the time of sale. ; 

On the present time-table, the bill might well receive 
the royal assent early in May. Mr Sandys at a very early 
point in the Committee stage said that the “ appointed 
day” when the new board and realisation agency will 
assume their statutory duties, will follow in a “ matter of 
weeks, not months ” after the measure becomes law. Before 
then, presumably, the second report of the nationalised Iron 
and Steel Corporation should have appeared, giving a 
rather more up-to-date summary of the financial position of 
the constituent companies than has yet been published for 
all of them. Much discussion is now going on in the City 
about the relation between the shares that the investor may 
be offered and the shares that former steel! sharcholders 
sold. It is perhaps worth noting that under the nationalised 
corporation radical changes have already taken place in the 
share structure of the industry, converting much of the 
prior charges into ordinary capital. In the same way, the 
realisation agency will have the widest discretion in 


‘rearranging the share capital of the companies that it takes 


over from the corporation, and in the way that i: proposes 
to sell the whole or parts of these securities to the public. 
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In successfal merchandising ... 


Advertising 
is the last thing 
to do 


@ wen we cer pown to the actual Advertising of a product 
at Masius & Fergusson we do so knowing that the job is two-thirds done. For we believe 


that it is only possible to formulate an advertising policy after completing intensive 
studies of the product itself and of its marketing problems. 

What does this mean? It means of course a better service for our Client — but 
it means as well the closest of relationships between the two of us. 

If the product does ngt yet exist, we want to help create it. If it is already an 
accomplished fact, we want to pin it with its marketing background on our own dissecting 
table — and make a new analysis. We shall expect the right to criticise, if we can ; to 
ask for modifications or improvements if facts demand it: perhaps to change the package 
or the price. 

Marketing tests, Consumer research, trade opinion checks — these are the reports 
we shall make of its progress: and a close and friendly contact with the selling force will 
keep us in the sales picture. 

When we do come to the advertising it will take its natural place as the final activity 
in an over-all merchandising plan: and we shall bring to bear a long and wide 
creative experience and a wealth of inventive ability. 

We believe that just by putting first things first we produce some of the most 
practical and continuously successful advertising seen today. We can do the same 
for any Client who is prepared to give us very close co-operation. 


MASIUS & FERGUSSON LTB. 


Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
40, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
GROsvenor 4774 
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WATERWORKS in the West Country 

wished to increase the output of its filtration 
plant, and asked I.C.I.’s ‘Alfloc’ Water Treat- 
ment Service for assistance. Tests carried out at 
the works by an ‘Alfloc’ technical service man 
showed that the way to solve the problem was to 
make the solid impurities in the water settle out 
more quickly, and the use of modified sodium 
silicate—a chemical that produces this effect— 
was recommended. Modified sodium silicate is 
unstable and must be used soon after preparation. 
A simple plant is therefore needed on the spot 
to prepare it and to “dose” the water correctly. | 
I.C.I. maintains such a plant—a 10-ton mobile 
unit—to assist the water engineer in carrying out 
full-scale trials. This plant is available on loan, 
free of charge, to water undertakings anywhere 
in Great Britain. 
Trials carried out at the waterworks with the 
mobile plant were an outstanding success. Out- 
put of purified water was increased, expenditure — 
on chemicals fer water treatment was halved and 
the amount of water used for wash- 
ing filters was reduced by 116,000 
gallons a week. The waterworks 
adopted the ‘Alfloc’ recommenda- 
tions and a permanent dosing plant 
was installed. 
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ANNUITY RATEs 
Stik 
IMPROVING! 
for example :— 


Over £8% p.a. for men aged 57, 
oo Be OR ae ne Oh 
» LOG Bhs oo ee 
o GRA ee ee 


(Non-apportionable immediate annuities payable }1/f- yearly.) 


COMPARE THEM! 


Then write for fuller details to - 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— ESTABLISHED 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, £.C3 


or wome: aged 6} 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


y 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4, 15. 3 per cent. to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2; 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with incon 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a [ 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy o! ' 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LOND‘ ON, N.Wa 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Film Policy in the Open 


THE BC 


ernment’s disclosure that it is prepared to make 
Fady levy” on cinema takings statutory if the 
-ners will not agree to pay this “ voluntarily ” 
for another three years after August, 1954, will delight the 
British film producers and strengthen Mr Butler’s hand 
in any arguments about Entertainments Duty. The decision 
was logically to be expected, given the unspoken agreement 
st British political parties that a native film industry 
ruaranteed a decent living, provided it is not so 

decent as to annoy the Americans. 

The levv is an only slightly objectionable way of carry- 
ing out a dubious policy ; but it works. By transferring a 
smal] proportion—less than 3 per cent—of all cinema 
takings direct to the producer of British films (which 
include films made in Britain), it may tend to exacerbate 
the already strained relations between exhibitors and pro- 
ducers in a period of declining business at the box-office. 
But it has turned film production into a reasonable com- 
mercial proposition. A backer putting his money into. half 
fa dozen films that suit the distributors should today have 
a fair chance of getting more than his money back, which 
js about as much as any angel could ask. The levy gives 

jucers an extra 40 per cent of their films’ actual takings ; 
the case of such short films as obtain commercial 
n, this 40 per cent is calculated on two-and-a-half 
c money that they earn—an extra 100 per cent of 
| takings. If the Government is committed to 
ntinuing the levy system, it is to be hoped that it will 
retain discretion over the actual amount of levy to be 
charged. and scrutinise the accounts of film production to 
isee whether such generous supplementary payments can 
;be justified. If, as is sometimes argued, the growing overseas 
earnings of British films are beginning to help production 
towards solvency, the excuse for manipulation of the normal 
financial pattern of rewards in the cinema industry should 
become even slimmer. 
| This Government decision should deprive the cinema 
exhibitors of any lingering hopes that they might barter 
“voluntary ” continuance of the levy system against reduc- 
tions in Entertainments Duty. The exhibitors’ plea for a 
reduction in duty now rests upon the evidence they have 
presented of their need. This evidence has been criticised 
for making too much of ice-cream and ancillary earnings 
at it did not disclose or estimate ; but it has not thus 
been fully answered. And a Government engaged in arti- 
ficially fostering prosperity at one. end of an industry can 


ey argue that this is unnecessary or objectionable at 
the other, 


HE ‘ 
the 


cinema 


Through the Ring Fence 


A, ''FR a delay of nine months the Selection Trust group 
©! Rhodesian copper producers—Rhodesian: Selection 
Trust, Roan Antelope, Mufulira, Chibuluma Mines and 
desian Selection Trust (Services)—has been given per- 
‘ion by the Treasury to clamber over the ring fence 
ymposed by Section 468 of the Income Tax Act, 1952. It 


Mis 
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will, therefore, join the other important nexus of copper 
producers, the Rhoanglo group, which transferred its 
management and control to Rhodesia before the fence was 
erected—and which has now sponsored a private bill in 
Parliament seeking to transfer the registration of its com- 
panies to Rhodesia as well. The nine months’ delay since 
the Selection Trust group asked to go in May, 19§2, 
suggests something more than the strangling skeins of 
red tape ; presumably, apart from argument and counter- 
argument; the authorities were anxious to have the Royal 
Commission’s interim report before reaching their decision. 

It was, to quote the chairman of the Selection Trust 
group, Mr R. L. Prain, “a shift in the centre of political 
gravity for Northern Rhodesian affairs. from the United 
Kingdom to Rhodesia ” that finally prompted the group to 
seek permission to emigrate. Undoubtedly there has been 
political pressure in Northern Rhodesia—though perhaps 
less overt than that which accompanied the migration of 
Wankie Colliery to Southern Rhodesia—to. ensure that 
day-to-day control of the copper belt is exerted on the spot. 
The most immediate interest of shareholders in the 
Selection Trust group, however, will not lie in the 
undoubted administrative and political convenience of the 
new arrangements, but in the direct savings in tax that will 
follow in their wake; this was immediately reflected in the 
stock markets by the rise in the §s. ordinary shares in 
Rhodesian Selection Trust of 1s. 6d. to 17s. and in the 
§s. ordinary shares in Roan Antelope of 1s. 13d, to 14s. 1}d. 
The market ‘had had plenty of time to work out what the 
tax benefits of emigration would be, and the new price 
of the shares seems adequately to mirror them. 


“Canpacs” Miss the Boom 


HE Canadian boom has not opened up a vista of 
oes prosperity for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
for its net earnings fell again last year by nearly as 
much as in 1951. It is true that gross earnings from the 
railways advanced once more, as they have done steadily 
since the end of the war ; indeed, 1952 proved to be one 
of the few occasions when an increase in freight rates, 
and presumably in traffic as well, more than offset the rise 
in operating costs. Even so, the increase in net railway 
earnings was limited to a mere $2.1 million, compared with 
the increase of $29 million in gross receipts ; but this was 
more than offset by a fall of $6.7 million in the income 
received by the company from its shipping interests and 
its shareholdings in Consolidated Mining and Smelting. 
In all, therefore, combined net profits fell from. $43.3 
million to $39.1 million. As the accompanying table shows, 
Canadian Pacific’s maintained ordinary dividend of 6 per 
cent (on the basis of which the $25 ordinary stock units 
at the current price of $56 yield 4.8 per cent) is now 


covered less than twice by net earnings. 


Nor will the task of servicing the equity capital 
become any easier in the next few years, as the com- 
pany’s 3} per cent convertible and 34 per cent collateral 
trust bonds fall due for conversion into ordinary shares. 
The directors:of Canadian Pacific have prepared the ground 
for this operation by asking shareholders to authorise the 
issue of $50 million of ordinary stock “in such amounts, 
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on such terms, and at such times as the directors shall from 
They will probably also prepare 
the ground for servicing it by trying to shorten the present 
time lag between increases in costs and increases in freight 
rates, and by urging on the Canadian Government their 


time to time decide.” 





CANADIAN PACIFIC EARNINGS* 
sens insn- tikes imeitilesitepitantematateioe entice 
Years to Dec. 31 1950 1951 1952 
$ § oa 
Gross earnings....... | 378,576,688 | 428,911,639 | 457,808,969 


Working expenses .. 


.. | 340,556,331 


402,098,807 


428,878,189 


Net earnings ........ 38,020,357 26,812,832 28,930,780 
Other income ....,.. | 23,236,264 29,343,635 22,651,775 
Fixed charges......+- | 13,389,610 | 12,848,997 | 12,504,010 
Net income ........- 47,867,011 | 43,307,470 39,078,545 
Preference dividends .. 3,388,648 3,328,010 3,102,382 


Ordinary dividends... | 
Balance of income... | 
Ord. divs. (per cent). | 


20,100,000 


24,378,363 | 


6 


20,100,000 
19,879,460 
6 


20,664,464 
15,311,699 
6 





* All deductions from earnings are shown in italics. 


case for an assured return on the capital employed in the 
railways. If railways cannot be more profitable in the land 
of the expanding frontier, where will they ever be profitable 
again ? 


Disturbance in the Gallery 


HE Council of the Stock Exchange has now issued 
7 ia cards to all members of the “ House” for the 
referendum on whether or not a public gallery should be 
built in the Stock Exchange. This referendum follows a 
petition signed by about 200 members, and in issuing the 
cards the Council is careful to explain that 

while the gallery is a matter of policy which they would 

normally determine without reference, it is also an intimate 

and personal matter affecting all members, and in the 
special circumstances of the case they think it appropriate 
to invite all members to express their opinion so that the 

Council may have the views of the House before they take 

their decision. 

The Council also declares that the proposal for erecting a 
gallery is an important part of the policy that has been 
followed for several years to make the Stock Exchange 
better known as a national institution, to remove misconcep- 
tions about it, and to attract more business. 

Clearly not all members agree that the building of a 
gallery is the best way—and it is certainly-not the only 
way—of bringing the stock markets in closer touch with 
the rest of the community. But this referendum raises an 
important question, as did the unofficial referendum on the 
Council’s proposals to raise Stock Exchange commission 
rates. What, in fact, should, the relationship be between 
the Council and the other members of the Stock Exchange? 
The answer must surely be that the Council should have 
adequate power in dealing with workaday questions to make 
its decisions binding on all members. Active comment and 
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criticism from the floor is desirable. But it is to be 
that the Council’s latest circular will serve Notice 
members that they should not expect ever, Controverss 
issue to be decided by referendum ; if they do, the the 
prospect of effective leadership will be diminisheg. 


Mining Manpower 


INCE the beginning of this year roughly as many meg 
have left the coal industry as have entered jt. Th 
figures for the first eight weeks of this year show that the 
industry recruited 10,179 men and lost 10,143; in th 
same period last year its recruitment totalled 16,805 againg 
a wastage of 7,833. This has held the total labour fog 
on colliery books fairly steady at about 721,000, though 
there has been a fractional growth in the number of workes 
at the coalface this year, for which the upgrading @ 
workers from ancillary jobs may be partly responsible. By 
the fairly steady increase in total mining manpower durigg 
1952 seems for the present to have ceased. 

This change is partly due to the fact that the majority 
of the divisions and areas of the National Coal Board hay 
now ceased to recruit adults. The districts that still shog 
“ deficiencies ” between: their present labour force and the 
number of miners they could usefully put to work are th 
North Eastern, West Midlands, and South Westem 
Divisions, and one area of the East Midlands ; 12 arey 


COAL PRODUCTION in GREAT BRITAIN 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


OUTPUT PER MANSHIFT 
(tons) 


TOTAL OUTPUT 


(million tons) 
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A 
REVERSIONARY BONUS 


has 
pe 
under 
in force at 


LIFE ASS 
20, LINCOLN’S IN 


STANDARD : 
or SOUTH AFRICA umitep | 


Bankers in South Africa co -he United Kingdom Government. Bankers co th- 
overnments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia. Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised - - - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed = « . - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - ° - -  £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund « - : - -  £5,000,000 


H0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | 


KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
ONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wall, 


NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUJHERN AND NORTHERN 

HODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Panking Business of every description transacted | 


at all Branches and Agencies. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


I.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LT2. 


Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide 

finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 

share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 

enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 

the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 

the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. 
DIRECTORS : 


Chairman: ‘THe RicHt Hon. Lorp Prercy, C.B.E. 


Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Briacxrorp, D.S.O. 
WruraM Henry Fraser, W.S. 

Lr.-Co.t. Lorp Duper GLapstonge Gorpon, D.S.O. 
Tue Ricutr Hon. Tue Ear or Limerick, 


G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 
REGINALD HuGu Roserts 
Coury MARSHALL Sxrnner, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
THe ENGLISH AND ScorrisH Banks 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 
The General Manager, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
of 


The Birmingham Manager, 
214, Hagiey Road, 
Birmingham, 16. 


The Manchester Manager, 
India House, 73, Whitworth Street, 
Manchester, 1. 


Australia and 


Whether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated 
investigations, we can assist youin AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly: 


1. Make a SURVEY to meet 
your trade requirements. 


2. Prepare a suitable 
ITINERARY. 


3. Book TRANSPORT by 
air, rail, road or sea. 


4. Secure Hotel ACCOM- 
MODATION. 


———— TT 
Inquiries welcomed either through your own Bankers or direct, 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
HEAD OFFICE: 335/9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, awe 


OTHER OFFICES 


g. Arrange business 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


6. Issue TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES and 
TRAVELLERS LET- 
TERS OF CREDIT. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION COMPANY, Limite) 


THE ECONOMIST, Ma, 


Abridged Report of the Directors for the year ended 3lst December, 1952. 





FORMATION OF SUBSIDIARY SHAREDEALING COMPANY. 


The Consolidated Mines (Investments) Limited was incorporated as a Private 
Company on the 19th December, 1952, with an authorised capital of £10,000 in 
shares of £1 each, The whole of the authorised capital was then issued and is held 
beneficially by this Company. 


Its function will be to act as a subsidiary sharedealing Company, mainly con- 
cerned with handling share transactions of a relatively short-term character. its 
purpose is to overcome the disadvantages, hitherto felt, of having at a year-end to 
average for tax purposes shares purchased during the year with stock previously 
held, and standing in the Company's books at much below current market prices. 
These difficulties have hampered sharedealing, and the operations of the new 
Company will allow greater freedom of action. 


ACCOUNTS. 
1952 1951 
PROFIT— £ £ 
Profit after charging all expenses but before providing for 
T Weameplliniy Smale ase kot aecicccmcaictsiennoneessnee veessse 252,765 281,920 
Deduct : Taxation—United Kingdom and South Africa............ 102,866 131,083 
149,899 150,837 
Add : Unappropriated Profits brought forward .............-.+000+ 34,293 36,581 
Making a total available for appropriation of ..............0000..-.5. 184,192 187,418 
APPR OPRIATIONS— 
Deduct : Amount transferred to General Reserve ...........-.-+... 21,935 25,000 
162,257 162,418 
Deduct : Proposed Dividend of 1s. 6d. per stock unit and bonus 
of is. Od. per stock unit less Income Tax and Directors’ 
Additional Remuneration ............scccccececscsesseerscessees 128,125 128,125 
Leaving Unappropriated Profits to be carried forward ............ £34,132 £34,293 
Cee eee ne 


The profit for the year, subject to taxation, shows a reduction of £29,155 as 
compared with the previous year’s figure which was arrived at after writing off 
£32,612 for depreciation of investments. Share values continued to decline gradually 
throughout the year and whilst, in accordance with past practice, quoted investments 
are shown for Balance Sheet purposes at the lower of cost or market value, the 
writing down of book values to that basis required £85,454. Certain other investments 
had, however, appreciated by £13,519 of the amounts written off in past years. The 
net depreciation to be met at the date of the Balance Sheet was, therefore, £71,935 
and General Reserve has been drawn on to that extent. At the date of this Report, 


the market values of the shares written-down had so impro 
this depreciation. The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows (), 
as a whole had a market value of £2,718,355 as against : 
£1,542,329, giving an overall appreciation at the 31st Decemb- 


The effect of the present Excess Profits Levy added to 
year’s profits is that all additional profit earned over the 
tively modest standard profit for Excess Profits Levy purpos 
be paid away in taxation, Ss 

The Profit and Loss Account shows that income from di, 
well maintained at £253,549, an increase of some £4,009 ove: 
this item. The year under review was, rt from the pena 
Profits Levy, singularly unpropitious for redealing. Reve 
continued at a satisfactory level, but net receipts under the 
underwriting commissions and interest received showed a ma; 
in the amount of income the Company draws from these va; 
expected from year to year. 


After allowing for the dividend and bonus recommended 
Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a surplus of current assets 
and provisions of £73,298 but account must be taken of contine 
£64,000. The latter figure, however, compares with £297,000 
which included an underwriting commitment relative to £2000 
tered Unsecured Convertible Notes of President Steyn Go 
Limited. The discharge of that contingency resulted in a pro 


INVESTMENTS. 


The nature and extent of the Company’s investments (i 
the subsidiary company) underwent no substantial change ( 
investment in Tanganyika Concessions Limited was profitab 
the already substantial holding of ordinary shares of Anglo A 
of South Africa Limited, was slightly increased 


In the latter part of 1952 three of the Orange Free State G 
in which your Company and its subsidiary are interested, 


__Mining Company, Limited, President Brand Gold Mining ( 


President Steyn Gold Mining Company, Limited, concluded 

to meet the cost of completing the respective Reduction Plants ' 
to 125,000 tons per month, and for carrying out necessary und 
programmes. Your Companies participated in these arrangen 


The Fifty -seventh Annual General Meeting of members wil! be | 


Iderman! 


Insurance Institute (Conference Hall, Ground Floor), 20 
on the 31st March, 1953, at 12.30 p.m, Copies of the full Report 
obtained on application to the Company's 


RCH 14, 1953 
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5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 


68,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years 
to come. 5,000 now in our care. DONATIONS can 
help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY —NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I! 
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in all, out of the 50 in the industry. In the first eight 
weeks of 1953 these parts of the industry recorded a net 
gain of 1,400, but in the last six weeks they have been 
able to bring about practically no reductions at all in their 
« deficicacies.” In the same period of 1952 these 12 areas 
added 5.400 to their labour force. During 1953, these 
districts of the industry require a net gain of 10,000 in 
their total manpower 5 if the slight net loss that has been 
recorded so far in the divisions and areas that are not 
recruiting should go on, these, too, will presumably be 
needing more miners. The total increase in the industry’s 
labour force since the low point of 690,000 in late 1950 
was less than § per cent, over a period of about two years ; 
so the margin between a “desperate shortage” and a 
practical surfeit of manpower, in many areas, must be fairly 
narrow. This is one of the rigidities of the industry that 
the Board might well study in its present “ pit-by-pit ” 
surveys. 


‘ 


Futures for Tops 


REPARATIONS for the futures market in wool tops are 
P well forward. A committee representing fourteen 
firms, some of which have interests beyond the wool trade, 
and two representatives of the London Produce Clearing 
House, have formed the London Wool Terminal Market 
Association ; membership and trading rules have, been 
drawn up and the first general meeting, at which the 
management committee will be appointed, is to be held 
on March 30th. The admission fee for floor members, 
who are expected to number. about thirty, is £3,000 and 
for home and overseas associate members it is £250 ; all 
members will pay an annual subscription of £75. The 
floor members will conduct business on behalf of the other 
members and non-members. 

A futures market can operate successfully only in a com- 
modity which can be accurately defined as to kind and 
quality and the sponsors of the new market, choosing for 
that purpose a high quality wool at an early stage of 
| Processing, have adopted. as the basis of contract, and for 
the time being the sole basis, the internationally recognised 
| Bradford 64’s B tops made entirely from ‘Australian merino 
wools. Business will be for delivery from one to possibly 
eighteen months ahead ; but (as in futures dealings else- 
where) delivery will rarely be made and deals will be pro- 
longed or closed by payment of a compensating price. 
Although details have not been disclosed, it is known that 
preliminary plans have been made with the Bank of 
England to make foreign exchange available for approved 
foreign transactions. It is hoped that on balance. the ser- 
vices of the market will earn foreign currency. 

Although the wool trade is one of the oldest in England, 
there has never been a futures market in this country. Some 
members of the trade in Bradford regard the innovation 
with reserve, partly on old-fashioned ideas about “ specu- 
lation” and unfamiliarity with the protection that properly 
Conducted futures dealings can afford to the manufacturer 
and merchant, and partly for fear that a futures market 
Will impose a standard quality, when the mills want a great 
Varicty of qualities: This fear is equally baseless, for the 
new futures market has adopted a standard Bradford pro- 
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duct for its own standard and this will be close enough to 
the many other products that Bradford makes to afford a 
major degree of protection against fluctuations in raw 
material prices. Wool manufacturers have hitherto regarded 
their “ process-by-process ” selling as a method of protec- 
tion against wide price movements—not always an effective 
protection for the processor with large stocks when prices 
fall. They have now to decide whether to join in the new 
arrangements or to regard them as a theans by which raw 
wool merchants and growers, more exposed to price move- 
ments, can take cover. 


Eastern Banks Raise Dividends 


FTER a year in which trade in the Far East suffered 
A a severe setback through the fail in commodity prices 
and the import restrictions imposed in some markets, it 
is perhaps at first sight surprising that both the Mercantile 
Bank of India and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China should have announced increased dividends for 
1952. The Mercantile Bank of India has raised its dividend 
from 12 per cent—at which figure it had stood since it was 
increased in 1948 from 10 per cent—to 14 per cent, though 
its net profits are slightly reduced (at £195,188) owing to 
increased provision for taxation under EPL: advances fell 
by £2 million to just under £22 million and bills receivable 
fell by just over £4 million to £14} million ; but deposits 
rose by {1 million to £68.5 million. The resources released 
from “commercial” assets were employed in investments 
quoted in Great Britain ; these rose from £8 million to 
£14 million. 

The Chartered Bank, which this year commemorates the 
granting of its royal charter in December, 1853, has 
declared a 2 per cent centenary bonus in addition to main- 
taining its total dividend at 14 per cent—to which it was 
raised in 1950 from 12 per cent—despite almost unchanged 
profits (at £698,782). Moreover, the bank proposes—and 
it has obtained the permission of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to do so—to authorise the capitalisation of £500,000 
of its reserve fund and to distribute to stockholders the 
additional shares thus created in the ratio of {1 for every 
£6 of stock now held. With a view to this capitalisation, 
£1 million has been transferred from contingencies to. the 
reserve fund (following a transfer of the same amount two 
years ago). It is hoped to maintain the 14 per cent dividend 
on the increased capital. The bank’s deposits dropped 
during 1952 by £74 million, to £180 million, a fall of 


Gere ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on 
nearly seventy countries. 


These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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£84 million in current and other accounts being partly 
offset by an increase of just under {1 million in fiked 
deposits. Acceptances show a rise of {£4 million, in con- 
trast to the trend during the year as a whole ; this unex- 
pected increase is attributed to unusually heavy calls to 
finance shipments of food and raw materials at the end of 
the year. The fall in advances by {17} million to £69 
million was, however, relatively greater than that shown 
by the Mercantile Bank. The Chartered Bank likewise 
increased its holdings of Government and other securities 
(apart from those lodged against its note issue), by just 
over £4 million ; its portfolio of bills of exchange rose by 
some {2 million. 

The general tone of the speeches of both chairmen 
indicated that the earnings and prospects of their banks may 
be improved by the fact that the countries of the East are 
gradually emerging from the setbacks caused by the fall 
in export earnings after Korea. These countries are finding 
new markets (as, for example, through Ceylon’s agreement 
to sell rubber to China in return for rice); they are gradually, 
if belatedly, removing some of the export duties imposed 
in ‘the post-Korea boom (as in India and Pakistan) ; and 
they are developing basic resources (such as iron and steel 
in India, with the aid of loans from the Internationa! Bank, 
and oil in Borneo). The longer-term prospects for trade 
in the countries where these banks operate may be the 
healthier for the collapse of the post-Korea boom that 
generated considerable inflation in many of them. 


Argument about Standards 


HE textile industries have until recently confined their 
A esciea on the proposed minimum quality standards 
for textiles to points of detail ; now a growing volume of 
criticism of the whole idea of standards is beginning to be 
heard. The first shots came from the Wholesale Textile 
Association at the end of last month. Although many 
bodies in the textile industry were consulted by the Board 
of Trade when the utility schemes were ended last April, 
the wholesalers were not among them ; they were uncom- 
mitted to support the introduction of the new standards. 
But their description of minimum British Standards as 
“unnecessary and undesirable” has found an echo in 
quarters where undertakings had been given. 

The wholesalers’ growing confidence in the state of trade 
probably explains why they have chosen this time to come 
out in opposition to schemes that have been under discus- 
sion for the best part of a year. Textile sales in January, 
always one of the slackest months for wholesalers, reached 
58, compared with 54 in January, 1952 (1950=100), and 
since the trade estimates that prices have fallen by at least 
30 per cent, the volume of business done in January was 
unquestionably higher than it was twelve months ago. 
Wholesale stocks, moreover, have been reduced by 23 points 
between the end of December and the end of January, 
bringing the index down to 81, compared with 125 in 
January, 1952. This level of stocks also compared favour- 
ably with an index figure of 96 for January, 1951, and the 
figures suggest that the wholesale trade, with rising sales 
and a minimum amount of working capital locked up in 
stocks, is in a healthier state than for several years. 
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; Perhaps the wholesalers’. ‘principal Objection to the 
introduction of a standatds mark is similar to their ob 


* j 
to branded textiles—namely, that they tend to reddieal 
authority of the wholesaler as middleman between the 
manufacturer and retailer. But the wholesaler. a\so argue 


that a certification scheme applied to cloth wil! cause cop. 
fusion when the same cloth is used to make two garments 
of widely differing quality, both of which wil! automatically 


carry a standards mark. Those engaged in marketing 


textiles believe that the mental association between the ol” 


utility mark and a given price level will automatically ty 
transferred to the new British Standards mark although it 
is intended to convey only that an article conforms tg 
certain minimum requirements. » 

In answer to a question about the wholesale:s’ attitude, 
the President of the Board of Trade said last Tuesday tha 


it in no way prevented the British Standards Institutiog - 


from continuing to work out various voluntary standards 
with the manufacturers. But many of the negotiations are 
at present stalled on technical and legal points of detail: 
if the wholesalers’ view continues to gain support, the 
evolution of agreed standards will become impossibly 
difficult. 


Trade with Latin America 


_ sharp decline in British trade with Latin American 


countries during the past year can be traced to at least — 


three major influences—the fall in Latin American exports 
caused by the retention of artificially high selling prices, 
as in Brazil ; the reduction of available supplies of their 
main export products, as in Argentina ; the import restric 
tions these countries imposed after their export carnings 
fell from the high levels of the post-Korea boom. This 
shrinkage has naturally been reflected in the balance sheet 


of the Bank of London and South America, the total of © 


which fell by £25.2 million to £145.7 million during 1952 


Advances declined by £4.7 million to £33 million, docu- | 
mentary and other credits outstanding by {11.6 million to — 


£7.8 million, and acceptances by £1.6 million to {25 
million. The fall in deposits, by {10.4 million to {101.1 
million, was due partly to changes in exchange rates during 
the year and partly to the fact that certain exceptiond 


deposits had been held at the end of 1951. Despite this” 


contraction of business, the bank’s net profits rose fraction 


ally—by £1,223 to £361,094—thanks to the British | 


Treasury’s agreement that the assessment of taxation upon 
that part of the bank’s net profit compulsorily retained in 
Brazil and Argentina may be held over until these profits 
are actually remitted. 


Mr Francis M. G. Glyn; in his customarily informative 


statement to shareholders, suggested that the Government 


of the United Kingdom and Brazil should assume respons J 


bility for unclogging the channels of trade and payments 
between the two countries—and should devise, 2s 2 cleat 
prerequisite, a plan for the settlement of commercial arrears. 
British exporters must obviously be freed from thett 
involuntary burden, but Afr Glyn’s rather cryptic state 
ments seemed to imply that this could not be quickly done 
unless the British Government itself put up at !<a5( part 


of the sterling required, by way of a funding loan to Brazil, | 
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with clear understandings about servicing, as part of a 
wider scheme for promoting trade. In the light of- past 
experience, this looks a singularly unattractive proposition ; 
but the difficulty is that credits seem likely to be forth- 
coming from Britain’s competitors in the Brazilian market. 
The Export-Import Bank may extend a loan to Brazil to 
cover commercial arrears in dollars, and German exporters 
are apparently still ready to grant 4 good deal of credit in 
Latin America. 

In Argentina the prospect now looks better. The 
unusually good harvest conditions provide grounds for 
hoping for an increase in trade with that country. And, 
more generally, Mr Glyn emphasised that opportunities are 
open to British exporters to Latin America if they will take 
steps to acquaint themselves more fully with the particular 
needs of these markets. The dollar countries of central 
America, in particular, welcome European goods ; but com- 
petition from Germany and Japan is keen. It would 
certainly be a pity if the caution naturally—and justifiably— 
induced by recent difficulties in Britain’s trade with the two 
largest markets in Latin America caused British exporters 
to lose their footing in what is likely to be an area providing 
important and expanding markets. 


Branded Margarine Again? 


oTH the Government and the trade are hoping that 
B branded margarines will again be in the shops early 
this autumn ; but it is still held to be necessary to retain 
rationing and price control. Branded margarines dis- 
appeared after July, 1940, when the Government assumed 
control of edible fats ; thereafter, two qualities of national 
margarine were available until 1951, when a falling off in 
public demand led to the withdrawal of the cheaper brand. 

Imperts of animal and vegetable oils and fats for the 
manufacture of margarine and other edible fats now cost 
about {130 million a year ; some §5 per cent of the total 
supplies come from sterling or soft currency sources and 
the remainder from hard currency countries—of this 45 
per cent, about one fifth comes from the United States. 
Practically all the available non-dollar oils and fats are 
already being bought ; therefore, to deration margarine and 
other edible fats would require more hard currency 
materials, at an estimated cost of £22 million, of which 
nearly half would be in dollars. 

Before the manufacturers can safely proceed with branded 
margarine, they will want to be able to buy the different 
ingredients freelyin the necessary quantities ; this is the 
frst obstacle. in the way of re-introducing branded 
qualities. If allocation of the raw matérials has to be 
mainiained because of the dollar shortage, if rationing and 
price control continue, and if it is mecessary to maintain 
a subsidy for margarine (now 13d. a pound at the present 
Price of 1s, 4d.),-the opportunities for manufacturing and 
selling to the public a choice of branded margarines will 
be restricted. Presumably the manufacturers would not 
find much attraction in the project unless they could reckon 
that the sales of their premier margarines would reach a 
Sizeanle proportion of the total ; before the war, this pro- 


Portion was over one-half. © The present discussions: 


between the trade and the Ministry of Food are concerned 
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with securing a steady supply of ingredients. If by the 
autumn some familiar but not forgotten brand names appear 
—and some new ones, too—these problems will have to be 
resolved ; so will the extra price of the better-grade 
margarine. 


Britain’s New Tank 


HE new heavy-gun tank described by the Minister of 

War on Monday as “ probably the most powerful tank 
in the world,” is likely to become the focal point of the 
controversy on tank design that has continued since the 
end of the war. Mr Head’s brief references in the House 
of Commons suggest that its weight must be of the order 
of at least 70 tons, compared with the §s0-ton British - 
Centurion that forms Nato’s standard equipment or the 
Russian’s Joseph Stalin Mark III of about 70 tons; The 
Centurion has a 20-pounder gun, but a substantial body of 
experts in armoured fighting believe that tank warfare calls 
for at least some armament that is heavier than this. But 
if a tank gains in fire power, it loses in mobility. A.70-ton 
mastodon is slower when travelling under its own power 
than a cruiser-weight 50-ton Centurion (which reaches a 
respectable 30 mph without difficulty), More important, 
weights of this order are too heavy for railways and road 
bridges. 

Practical difficulties of transport have made the concept 
of the big tank unpopular, and there are many who will 
consider the development of so heavy a tank in this country 
as a retrograde step. But whether it is possible to ignore 
the monster tank when the forces of other countries are 
equipped with them is equally hotly argued. The new 
British tank has been designed by Army engineers to fulfil 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THE ECONOMIST and 
Recorps & Statistics can now be supplied. 
These cases, made by Messrs. EASIBIND LTD., 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding. The case for THE 
Economist will hold 13 issues and the quarterly 
Index; that for Recorps & Sratistics will 
hold 26 issues. The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11 /-. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to THE 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1 


A binding case can be sent on approval if required, 
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a certain tactical role ; its capabilities in this respect will 
be tested in the autumn. If it passes these tests, the decision 
will have to be taken whether the ‘tank will go into 
production, 


Selling Research in Lancashire 


y the middle of 1951, work at the cotton industry’s 
Shirley Institute had reached the stage at which the 
scientific research staff needed to be relieved of the burden 
of negotiating the commercial exploitation of their dis- 
coveries. Accordingly a new company, Shirley Develop- 
ments Limited, was set up and last Thursday Sir Raymond 
Streat gave a review of the new company’s progress 
at its first annual general meeting. The company expects 
to deal with about 40 items in the next year or so, and 
already several examples of Shirley-developed equipment 
have been put into production by various machinery 
manufacturers. 
These first results promise well for the success of the 
experiment. Certain general comments made by Sir 
Raymond Streat have a bearing on the work of other 
reseatch organisations, including those attached to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and the 
newer Government-owned bodies like the National 
Research Development Corporation. Sir Raymond pointed 
out that the directors of the new company are all members 
of the Shirley Institute’s governing body too, and the 
reason for this duplication is interesting : 
The business of exploitation can be far better handled at 
meetings of the directors of a company than at council 
meetings of the research association. Business decisions 
can more readily be taken by a small group of men who 
meet regularly for that purpose alone. Such a group 
achieves a continuity of attention and policy which is 
hardly possible for a much. larger body of men whose mecet- 
ings are partly occupied with other matters and where 
attendance cannot be so regular or constant. 
In an industry frequently pilloried for innate conservatism, 
the Shirley Institute has a unique reputation for making 
pure research yield commercially valuable results. When 
one of the major problems of British industry is to attain 
exactly this result, the methods which Shirley has evolved 
for bridging the near-unbridgable gulf between the labora- 
tory and the factory deserve attention outside Lancashire. 


Israel Pounds and Sheckels 


ENCEFORTH there will be only one variety of Israel 

pound in the eyes of the British exchange control. 
The Bank of England has revised its instructions to banks 
about the method of making payments between sterling area 
countries and Israel in order to allow for the virtual disap- 
pearance of blocked Israel sterling previously held in 
“ Number Two ” accounts. Balances in these accounts have 
gradually been drawn down, and a point had been reached 
at which the distinction between these accounts and the 
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freely available “Number One” accounts had ceaseq to 
have any real significance. In. consequence, the two 1 
categories have been replaced by a uniform type of Israel 


account. Payments from scheduled territoric, to Israel 
must be made either in sterling to the credit of ap Israel 
account or in Israel pounds. 

Meanwhile, news from Tel Aviv suggests thot the Israg 
currency is about to be adorned—and perhaps embarrasseq 
—by the creation of an issue of gold coins. 


a Lese 
have a fine gold content not less than that of the soreteiget 
they will be known as the “ sheckel.” The coins are to be 
minted abroad. The main object of the authorities in this 
venture is far from being a desire to pursue the classical 
principles of the gold standard ; it is to enable them to eam 
the profits of the premium that gold coin commands ove 


the free market price of gold bullion. According to q plan | 
that has still to receive government approval, | 


rael resi 
dents will be able to exchange sovereigns o: wall 
gold for the new coins, and by so doing they wil! in effeg 
secure the benefit of an amnesty for their earlicr refysal 
to remit their gold holdings to the authorities. The ney 


gold coins would also be eligible as collateral for bank loans, | 
since their possession would be legal. The scheme may 
have its merits, but does not reflect much confidence ip 
the currency. 


Commodities Still Uncertain 


HE early days of March brought a slight recovery in 
commodity prices after the slightly downward trend 
in February. The Economist Commodity Price Indicator 
(July, 1949-June, 1950= 100) has now risen to 122, the 
same level as at the end of January, but two points below 
























COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR 
STERLING BASIS: July 1949—June 1950 
MID-MONTH FIGURES 


the end-December figure. There , is still little consistency 
between the movements of prices among the differett 
groups of commodities. The indicator of food pms | 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


TO THE ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS ON TUESDAY, 0th MARCH, 1953 


{ Directors now submit to the Feats Group Accounts com rising the Balance Sheet and Profit and ‘oss Account of The Royal Bank of Scotland as 
1952, and the Balance Sheets Profit and Loss Accounts of its Subsidiary Companies, Glyn; Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited as at 


195? 


fue Rovat Baxx or Scottaxp for the year to 11th October, 1952, after providing for taxation and making transfers 
‘ ontingene ies, out of which Accounts provisions have been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations in the 


nts, amounted to a es a nai as Say Es £595,584 7 §& 
t rate of 7 a cent. actual paid i at Midsummer, 1952 t required kes aad eas ois és eee £361, 250 6 0 
x w ase ‘on noid ae ese én 171,593 15 0 
‘ ———_—— {189,656 5 0 
rate of 8} per cent. actual paid at Christmas, 1952 required eM vn ia din ee ese £361,250 0 0 
lax aa vee ves Set #0 bes ave Sali ope oat ode baa oan setae ase 171,593 15 0 
, ————_———— 189,656 5 0 
Property Maint®@nance Reserve Account ... ese ons ee ae wed od om ase «ee eae “ng -- 30,000 0 0 
staff Pension Fund ... es ose sae re Ses in ects ae seh es ava we Sat toa a 75,000 0 06 
Staff Widows’ Fund... eee ose eee ue ae ont sae a Gee one aes aud eee one en 15,000 0 @ 
Reserves... ese oes sos one es wad sue eae oe ‘en ais <i on nae <n as 96,271 17 § 
————-——-_ {595,584 7 5 
id is £4,877,21 


17 per cent, oe annum having already been ome the Court of Directors de not recommend any further dividend for the year. 
i the Bank's quoted investments at ilth October,- 1952, is in excess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed Balance Sheet. The Bank's 
, Government Securities consist entirely of dated Stocks. 
ord with deep regret the death of Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E., Chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd., who had been an Ordinary Director since 
teath of Colonel Sir James Lithgow, Baronet, G.B.E., C.B., M.C., T.D., D.L., LL.D., who had been an Extraordinary Director since October, 1939. 
ith regret the resignation of Mr. Aléxander Maitland, Q.C., D.L., who had been an Ordinary Director since June, 1928. 
the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, the Directors have elected Sir Eric Ashton Carpénter, O.B.E., Chairman of 
Bank Ltd., an Ordinary Director of the Bank; Sir Eric holds office until this Annual General Court only, but is eligible for re-election. 
he Deputy- Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (Sir William Young Darling, C.B.E., M.C., D.L., LL.D., M.P.) 
ind are eligible for re-election. 


lurphy, C.A., and Mr. James Haldane, C.A., Joint Auditors for the past year, are willing to continue in office and will be re-appointed pursuant to section 








s Act, 1948. By Order of the-Court of Directors, 
bruary, 1953, Jj. M. THOMSON, Cashier and General Manager. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, lith OCTOBER, 1952 
Authorised and Issued ae ae. toe ws aa - a xis Sia iced we wins is oie ue ean «»  £4,250,000 
———— {9,127,216 
ion ; eas ost oe one ie wae mie ba 10,746,643 
or A -counts, including Reserves and Provisions for Contingenci ies and Taxation ... ie om saa in ode ais «-» 136,951,714 
ias, 1952, less Income Tax abe we eas nde sis al sie eine wre pi dain one ake 189,656 
» subsidiary Companies wes aes son ose “ts oan Aen ons oan ind eee ove wom eee ees ote 2,704,409 
—-——— 139,845,779 
eptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obligations nie 7,711 "230 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mille & Co. have been taken into the Royal Bank of Scotland profit only to the extent of the Dividende declared. 
opanies are non-trading and have made neither « profit nor a loss for the year ~~ 11th October, 1952. 
Balances have been converted inte Sterling et the rates current on llth October, 1952. 
eeu made for taxation on all profite to date. y 
Btatement required by the Eighth Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948. 
‘the Bank have, In terms of Section 153 (1) of the Companies Act, 1948, investigated the possibility of making the financial year of each of the Subsidiaries 
* owt The practice of the Subsidiaries has been to make up their Accounts as at Sist December in each year, and it is considered impracticable to alter this 
he Royal Bank of Scotland has, since 1879, made up ite Accounte annually on the secopd Saturday of October, and any alteration in this long-established 
procedure would Involve administrative difficulties in the conduct of the Bank's affairs. The Directors sre satisfied that the foregoing considerstions 
sous for net making any alteration in the financial years of the Bank or of the Subsidiaries. 
KennetH Murray, Ever, C. Aveustus Caritow, Directors. —_————— 
J. M. Tomson, Cashier and General Manager. Ce Gase 
ASSETS: 
\k Nores and Batances with the Bank of England . ja pas we on ait ‘ne ae os ese £17,968,240 
vith, and Crftgues in course of collection on, other Banks in the British Tales am ed ai ni a jen aon én eee 6,444,519 
Call and Short Notice —.. baie a ame. eee ose ee ene eos «= 10,060,000 
‘TED (inchiding £9,830, 000 British Treasury Bills) ioe wae ie vas toe out ne ies 63 ove ose es 11,220,034 
De it Receiers dae wee ee oo ose eee ove eee eee vee evs eee eve —_ 
rep—at or under market value 
h Government Securities and Securities guaranteed by British Government oes eee ose on eco eee ese ose «-- 58,716,540 
ominion and Colonial Government Securities, and Capersiien Stocks... one jie ose ‘ne cco ows eee sow ane 626,253 
r securities i é ae See bee ion ane ase eee an oan ose one 341,123 
teD—at cost—Terminable Corporation Mortgages wes fate eee sian be «oo eee ro wed ose ous ose 581,270 
———— {105,957,979 
to Customers and other Accounts, less provision for bad and doubtful debts... oe eee eee eee ene one bes tot 46,164,092 
ot Customers for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obligations per contra... eon ese aee eee oes oor eos 7,711,230 
Tora Current Assers ... c is es os on ion wes een one etn an 159,833,301 
ARY ( COMPANIES: 
n's Bank Ltd, Shares—1,562,500 A" Shares of £5 each, {1 paid, and 312,500 “B” Shares of fle each, fully _ aes ese 
§,893,750 
0. £1,060,000 Stock-—-a company inc rated with unlimited liability oie one eos 
OMPANIES (are limited by Guarantee and have no Assets or Liabilities) eee oss “as coe ees eve eee 
e by Subsidiary-Companies ... as een ii eae sue ne wi eat jue aod bes bee ete tis ben 269,048 
—_——-— 6,162,798 
NVESTMENT;: i 
d Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd.—333 Shares of {1,000 each, {500 paid pam we ie jes nil she es eee 166,500 
ETS; Bank Property, partly yielding rent, at cost, Jess amounts written off... vee ove eve toe ove ons eve ote 1,268, 269 
£167,430,868 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended Iith October, 1952 
Maintenance Reserve Account ne see See das £30,000 By Profit for the Year after providing for taxation and making transfers 
Pension Fund ais die aie i a aes wien 75,000 to Reserves for Contingencies, out of which Accounts provisions 
Vidows’ Fund sili one a aes ade ose ~ 15,000 have been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations in 
Fund af ie Si as ie Ses aia bas — the value of Investments ... < wee és £595,584 
Reserves ‘ as pie wa 96,272 
d— Midsummer, 1952, less ‘Income Tax ae dae one 189,656 
Christmas, 1952, less Income Tax ... ee iit ee 189,656 
£595,584 £595,584 
ED | Seema 
tors’ Emoluments— 
‘ snee ¢ ster ee ms ae at ro oe roe Of these amounts there are included in the Accounts of the Subsidiary 
other than as a Director ... a er x = ee 4,000 Companies sums amounting, in all, to £26,406 (1951, £26,978). 
£46,807 
, 
: AUDITORS’ REPORT i . Pas 
‘Sve obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the of our Audit. our proper books of account have been 
he Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books, and proper returns, adequate for the purposes of our audi ee Aad ook Nemodin eet Caos by x 
‘ave examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are in agreement with the books of account and returns of the Bank. In our opinion and to the best of our information 
“ne to the explanations given to us, the said accounts give the information required by the Act, 1948, in the manser eo required, and on the basis authorised by the Act for » banking 
Se ee case of the Balance Sheet of the state of the Bank's affairs at 11th October, 1952, and im the case of the Profit and Loss Account of the profit for the year 


ave examined the See Hein Se eee Bee Mat ot Be hae Bank of Scotland as at 11th October, 1952, and the annexed Balance Sheets of ite Subsidiaries, Glyn Mille 


audited acoounts of the Banks dealt with thefeby, which accounts, with the exception of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
* been audited by ‘us Subject te the sae Samageing. in ae sulin te snl Group Aoesteas bays beat prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, and on the 
ried therein, give © true and fair view af the state of aire and of the prolt of ihe Royal Bank cf and ite Subsidiaries. 


the 
8. W. MURPHY, C.A., Auditor. 
JAMES HALDANE, C.A., Auditor. 
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shows some firmness, for it has again touched 116, 
which is two points higher than in February and a point 
Raw materials, too, are firmer ; 


above the end-195§2 level. 


the indicator now stands at 131, three points higher than 


the later part of February. 


But the recent recovery of 


metals has taken the indicator higher than 149, a point 


above the end-February level but fully six points below the 
There are similar fluctuations in 
fibre prices ; this indicator is now at 96, two points above 
the January figure but two points below the December 
Despite their occasional recoveries, commodity 
prices as a whole seem unable to cut a clear path towards 


end-December figure. 


figure. 


higher levels. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The average retail price of tea at the date of de-rationing, 
October 5, 1952, was 4.5§s. a lb ; the figure of 5.55s. given 


last week was in error. 


* 


The latest applicant for new money in the ca 
is the Northern Ireland Electricity Board. The Board is to 
raise {2,000,000 on a 44 per cent trustee stock, 1968-7; 
issued at 99 ; if the recent strength in the gilt- Be 
is maintained’ these terms should secure th 
institutional investors. 
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giants; the new corporation should therefore be w 
equipped to explore and develop a field in 
American companies are already active. 


Which som 
* 


pital marks 


edged market 
© support of 


John Brown and Company has decided that it will b 


administratively convenient to turn itself into a holding 


company. Subject to the consent of shareholders, all the 
trading activities of the parent company will be transferred 


t6 a new and wholly-owned subsidiary, which will be called 
John Brown and Company (Clydebank). This new com. 
pany, which will have an issued capital of {5,000,000 anj 


an initial working capital of £1,500,000, will control the 
activities of shipbuilding and engineering works on Clyde. 
bank and the steam generating plant works at Whitecrook 


Negotiations have now been successfully concluded 
between an Anglo-Canadian:-syndicate and the Newfound- 


land Government for an exploration concession in certain 


areas in Newfoundland and Labrador. 


forming a new corporation, with an authorised capital of 
10,000,000 shares of no par value, to exploit this concession. 
The sponsors of the scheme include some of Britain’s 
leading financial houses and industrial and commercial 


The syndicate is 


Company Notes 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES. The receipt of ~ about 
£6,600,000 from last year’s rights issue of 
ordinary shares and the massive reserve 
appropriations made _ possible by the 
£.1,800,000 advance in trading profits have 
given AEI’s balance sheet a new and refresh- 
ing appearance. These welcome reinforce- 
ments have meant that the group, unlike 
English Electric, has been able to finance an 
increase in production without any undue 
difficulry. In the year to December 3lst 
last, the net book value of the group’s fixed 
assets rose from £9,814,478 to £11,122,562 
and equally significantly, the book value of 
stocks and work in progress from 
£30,497,149 to £36,039,077. But the group’s 
reserves have been so firmly buttressed that 
it has been able to take this increased invest- 
ment in its stride—and also to pay off a bank 
overdraft of {2,062,533 and to increase its 
cash balances from £1,116,144 to £2,763,693. 

Since outstanding capital cormmitments 
declined from £3,677,000 to £2,573,000, it 
seems probable that the expansion in capital 
investment—though not necessarily in trade 
—reached its peak last year. Shareholders, 
who are receiving an ordinary dividend of 
20 per cent for 1952 (as was discussed in 
these columns last week), may therefore see 
the prospect of expanding equity payments 
opening before them, particularly as the 
market for heavy electrical equipment seems 


as strong as ever. There is some en- 
couraging evidence on this score in the direc- 
tors’ report ; in spite of the important contri- 
bution made by the group to the national 


Years to Dec. 31, 


: 1951 1952 

Consolidated earnings £ £ 
SME POON oak cece ayenas ve 10,321,225 12,113,832 
SPRGE SOUND 55s i vce u esau 10,490,702 12,336,489 
Pepbectetiet. 235s. ciases tei sk 879.744 1,014,299 
Replacement. reserve ........... 1,250,000 1,330,000 
SRNR eo a Sasa es Co awn 5,399,982 7,202,406 
ae ROT aS a ee ae 2,463,137 2,702,089 
Ordinary dividends aN scapes 672,850 931,413 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries ........ 624,319. 1,184,871 
General reserve bs cea d's ghee 7 500,000 
Added to carry forward ..... 169,948 5,875 


Cons, balance sheet analysis 
Fixed a&sets, /ess depreciation ... 9,814,478 11,122,562 
Net current assets ........ec0e. 50,005,149 39,526,683 
BON Fo Sos sas eae ewes 30,497,630 36,039,077 
Cash 1,116,144 2,753,693 
2.062.533 ‘i 
HO rc ashgsadweeesbesne 24.925,791 32,198,721 
Ordinary capital........ 6,652,947 8,870,596 
£1 ordinary stock at 78s. 9d.xd yields £5 2s. per cent. 


Bank overdrafts 


Reserves 


defence programme, the value of export ship- 
ments rose by substantially more than the 
value of goods sold on the home market last 
year. 

* 


LEYLAND MOTORS. The dramatic 
change from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ 
market did not hit the commercial vehicle 
industry until the middle of last year. 


* 


Equity and Law Life Assurance surprised the stock 
markets—and very pleasantly surprised its shareholders—oa 
Wednesday, when it declared a full year’s dividend of 5s, 
free of tax, on each of its £5 ({1 10s. paid) shares. This 
compares with the dividend of 6s. a share, less tax, paid in 
the two preceding years. 


Leyland Motors, which is probably te 
strongest company in this industry, was mm 
able to isolate itself from the change, 
there is necessarily little sign of it in & 
company’s full accounts for the year to Sep 
tember 30th—its preliminary profits statement 
was analysed in these columns on Februay 
28th. These full accounts show that tk 
group’s turnover, which for the first um 
included a full year’s sales by the new sub 
sidiary, Albion Motors, reached the high 
net value of £28,577,545 (after elimination d 
purchase tax collections); in line with thi 
the group’s trading profits advanced from 
£2,026,907 to £3,359,290, so that the grow 
appears to be earning a gross return of oe 
114 per cent on its sales. Necessarily, howevt, 
an increase in the book value of stocks {trom 
£10,674,905 to £12,413,466) and of debiots 
(from £3,505,501 to £5,333,464) put a col 
siderable strain on the groups {quad 
resources ; while its bank overdraft rose {fom 
£589,238 to £1,124,267, cash balances fel 
from £1,288,991 to £556,244. It is perhap 
not without significance that the most mm 
portant of the proposed revisions in the com 
pany’s articles of association will mci 
the borrowing powers that can be exe 
cised by the directors, This does not mem 
that an approach+to the market for new 
money is inevitable ; it would become 9 
there was a marked expansion 'n trade—bth 
at the moment, such an expansion unfortut- 
ately seems to be very unlikely. et 
Together with many other industrialst 
the chairman, Mr C. Basil Nixon comp : 
that “with support from thei: govern 
our foreign rivals have been able 1 


extraordinary, and we think unsound, 
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THE EC 


facilities ©’ 
ten years 
ernment 

foreigners 


er periods in some cases => 
He believes that the British - 
should either persuade these 
‘o desist, or else imitate them “ by 
giving British manufacturers tax rebate and 
comparable export credit guarantees.” Mr 
Nixon remarks that “a substantial amount 
of business is available on a five years credit 
hasis” and welcomes the fact that the 
Foreign Exchange Control Committee here 
has recently shown “willingness to extend 
Years to Sept. 30, 


1951 1952 
, é 


f £ 
un SA ee . 2,026,907 3,359,290 
Treas | 2.349,114 3,493,276 
en |. in Gee 357,344 468,076 
Depr "acacia "1,014,885 1,760,394 
yee ee. 71,857 ~~ —- 928,612 
were as "*". 189733 ~—- 239,915 
ond ends (per cent) ... 25° 25 
aed 800,000 765,000 
aa rryforward... 138,295 Drl6,211 


Added to ¢ ip ca 


vet analysts 
Cons. balance sheet antl Nr ation ... 3,260,612 3,556,259 
ot nenete! 1 cite 9 550,240 10,386,318 
os ne ae 10674905 12,413,466 
+ Si 1,288,991 556,244 
Se a ee 589.238 1,124,267 
oe a eee 8,994,289 9,743,078 
ee ne 1,827,920 1,827,920 


Ordinary CApilal..«eeeee eee rere 
ui 92s. Gd.xd yields £5 8s. per cent. 

* Interim dividend of 20 per cent on £1,350,000 capital 
on inter vidend of 5 per cent on £1,827,920 capital. 


, 
sift 


5 an inte 
and an i 


ws terms beyond the normal two years” 
limit.” But problems such as these in export 
markets, and the perennial problem at home 
of providing for the increased cost of 
replacement, explain why the company has 
pursued—and is likely to continue to pursue 
—a conservative dividend policy. 


* 


HOOVER. ‘The sharp drop in Hoover's 
profits last year, from £3,648,252 to 
(2,226,171, is explained in a single sentence 
in the statement issued by Sir Charles 
Colston with the company’s full accounts. Sir 
Charles announces that “ the sellers’ market 
has gone, decisively and abruptly.” Its part- 
ing was speeded, he believes, by a long list of 
economic factors:. high purchase tax, credit 
restrictions, the Government’s disinflationary 
policies, import restrictions (particularly in 
Australia and other Commonwealth 
countries), the shortage of sterling, stronger 
competition (especially from German manu- 
facturers), and the trade recession in many 
countries that followed the post-Korean buy- 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1951 1952 


Consolidated farnings £ £ 
Trad TOht. 6. dicickameneee 3,648.252 2,226,171 
sir ihe peak al sia 514,196 571,877 
isstieeseen 1,802,386 953,824 
vet y+ 3 bale ha xnole 1,125,138 628,089 
Ordinary idends ...... t<a% 343,613 245,437 
idends (per cent)... 35 25 
Gene eserves ~ 132,980 201,843 
Adde« group carrv forward... 517,422 21,151 
halance sheet analysis 
Vine ess depreciation .. 3,817,068 4,398,730 
Net current assets. ....sicecece 4,229,620 3,393,243 
OCHS... ve cbbeewees bean 5,433,108 4,129,623 
. WR... 4... wba pina beeen a eieae 1,231,926 1,049,170 
seein se EE ee ee 4,904,000 5,099,385 
pital, cis ssceeee cow 1,870,000 1,870,000 
stock at 22s. 3d.xd yields {5 12s. per cent. 


ing spree. The. reduction in Hoover’s 
ordinary dividend from 35 to 25 per cent is 
# sharp reminder that producers of durable 
fonsumers’ goods are always among the first 
lo feel any relapse from boom-time spending. 
This lesson is reinforced by the fall in the 
book value of the company’s stocks and work 
PD progress from £5,433,108 to £4,129,623, 


Bs a Te ult mainly of the cut in ottput in its 
ona Sir Charles Colston carefully 
ains 


Sepa from Suggesting that brighter times 
“Just around the corner. The only grain 
For a that is offered to shareholders—and 
nat ‘Matter to workers—is that the group 

een able to maintain, and in some cases 


20 increz : ’ 
Sark e7 fase, its share of the contracting 


BRADFORD DYERS. The recession in 
the textile trades has produced many inevi- 
table dividend reductions, but shareholders in 
Bradford Dyers can be excused for wonder- 
ing why its directors have chosen to reduce 
its ordinary dividend from 12} to 10 per 


and 
cent. Admittedly trading profits have fallen Soe — 


from £2,812,297 to £2,116,965, and so have 


British Funds 


i ; 
| Mar. | Mar. | 
| 


net profits from £791,237 to £492,222; but. War Bonds 25% '52-54 993 | 99%) 


the latter figure, which is struck after setting f-ycpeduer 3h, 2955. etl or 
aside £246,850 to a replacement reserve Ser. Funding 1}%°53.| 994 99 
j 


: > 99 fy 
account, still provides a very ample cover on Set. Funding 1)%, "54.| 984}, 984) 
equity payments. Moreover, the group’s %™ Funding 3%q'55.-| 100% 100% 
liquid resources remain as strong as ever ; its War Bonds 25% °54-56| 98% 98% 
cash balances total £2,742,288 (against Funding 2]°, ‘52-57 994 ‘ 


99% 
Nat. Def. 3%, '54-58..| 100i | 100% 
£2,667,471). Perhaps, as the company works \\ pou, 40) °55-59.| 101} | 100° 


on a commission basis, stock losses did not Savings 3% ‘55-65... 93, | 944 
= to == Funding 2}% "56-61..| 95% 95* 
Consolidated earnings { { Funding 3% ‘59-69. | 894 884° 
Trading profit..........ses0les 2,812,297 2,116,965 Funding 3% "66-68...| 89%) 9% 
a income. bass SReSR NEA tes 2,899,489 a Funding 4% "60-90...| 993 100} 
preciation and replacement a/c 684,216 789,74 o/ % | 7 
Taxation See cae eS a. 931729 527.378 Savings 3% "60-70...) 87%) 87% 
Oe NS ce rere nc ke vedere 791,237 492.222 noe 207 ? 7 
Ordinary dividends |... 2" °°"; 248,252 18.88 ype 2a SOT | Th | Ore 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 125 10 ovis - 3°) 65-75...) 84 oor 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 222,260 224,082 cove Ac oF iosti| avi ot 
General reserve.............00. 200,000 60,000 Gonys 34°, taft 1961) 79 R 794° 
Added to carry forward........ Dr29.855 32,639 aE Je ack. os & 


Cons. balance sheet analysis 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 3,624,540 3,845,405 
Net current assets 


wet ’ c. Treas. 3$%, °77-80 89 «89 
Sects Phiseabuas sedbaneseecass 5,38;378 wae eee Redemption 3° 86-96 Ti" m1 
pnd cob he mets tahekpinae cane ,667, 2,742,28 Paw 32 0/ aft 1Q5 
WII Sc cs 5 cobs cceeauaces 3,144,951 3.692.472 OS Loan Sp %oalt.1953 798) at 
Ordinary capital............... 2,258,794 2,258,794 eee a ee i a° 59d 
£1 ordinary stock at 25s. 6d. yields {7 17s. per cent. Br. Elec. 3% '68-73..| 558*) 854° 
: Br. Elec. 3% 174-77...| 844% 844° 
add very much to its headaches last year ; Br. Elec. 43% °74-79 a sone 
the fall in the book value of stocks, from Den ace Roe 
Elec. 34% °76-79.| Gly 91k 


£3,328,375 to £3,100,568, presumably reflects 2 
in the main a slowing down in production. Br 
Since the directors make no reference top; 
their policy and to the future prospects of x, 
the company in the full accounts, share- Br 
holders are left in the unfortunate position 
of nursing an apparently unjustifiable injury 
in the dark. 


Treas. 24% (ait. 1975) 584° 58% 


scyoi hes yesce 6,967,706 6,955,924 reas. 3% (aft. 1966).| 694% 695" 


Trans. 3% °78-88.| 794% 9H 
. Trams. 3% "68-73.; 854°) 859* 


r. Trans. 4% '72-17.| 963 9614 


. Gas 3% *90-95 .. 794 793 | 
. Gas 3h 69-71 923° 92% 
I. & S. 5}% "79-81; 89% | 89% 


(¢) To 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. 


earliest date. (f/f) Flat yield 


ae 


Price, | Price,; Net 


Yield, 


bet et ee pes, 


bw hw hh bo wh! dS hv bo to D&W bY DO dw whe ROR me ee he 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4, | 11, | Mar. 11, 
1953 | 1953 | 1953 
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5 Last Two . Price, | Price, 
A.W. GAMAGE. Shareholders in A. W. Dividends = Mar. 4, Mar. il, 
Gamage have received a rather tantalising ~ (a) (5) (a 195 1955 
statement from Mr Eric M. Gamage with ~% | % 
their company’s full accounts for the year to % % %a Antio-Am y-. 6H * 
~ e >. > @a\Angio-iran ¢ . o¢ 
January 31st last. Mr Gamage refers to Taal 12hblAssoc. Elec £1. 78/9" | 78/9* 
quite considerable losses” that the com- 20 | 7falAssoc. P.Cem. £1 j05/74 106/104 
anv had to sustain on certai “ti ; 10 aj 33 djBass {1 ...... 128/9 ‘'127/6 
P y ticular! f arenes eee of ba 20 «| 10 a\Boots 5/-......| 20/9* | 20/9* 
stocks—particularly, of course, on its stocks 3a} 7 b\Brad. Dvers (1.) 25/3 | 25/6 
of textiles—last year. But he gives no figure 44a| 6$b|Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/3 | 23/9 
for these stock losses (although the balance -- | 17) |Br.MotorCp.5/-- 6/44 6/6 
sheet shows that the book value of stocks 12 | 6 a\Br. Oxygen £1..| 53/9 | 53/6 
has fallen from £526,490 to £455,469) ; and 3al 3 biCan. Pac $25..) $563 ) $56 
. . od ht oats 7 - 
he does not explain how—in spite of them— ets ae a re a isos 
. . ? auids e- o/ / 
the company managed to achieve a slight 12}6| 2jalCunard {1.....| 38/6 | 39/6 
Years to Jan. 31, 15 5} ‘TajDistillers 4/-...; 17/6 | 17/3 
1952 ~ 4953 17k. l7}c\Dunlop f1..... 50 /- 50/74 
Earnings £ i 12}c) 15 «Ford fl ue wee 56/3 58/- 
yi | Pe ET rere eT 311,532 327,094 
Diepeeckision EFAS CAEL C ENTERS: 15,344 16,456 15 6| = 3fajGen. Elect. {1..) 43/6* | 43/6* 
ME yi COUN S . 344,847 148,510 10 >| 5 a\Guest Keen {1.| 55/- | 54/- 
MAMIE 52 niin sss BREN 82,932 90.594 T a} 10 d\Guinness 10/-... 30/- | 30/ 
Ordinary dividends ............ 65,625 65,625 44a} 5gbi\Hawker Sid. 1.) 42/3 | 41/3 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 25 25 13 ¢ 5 ajlmp. Chem. £1.) 48 >. “8 
Contingencies reserve. .......... mv 50,000 13ja; 1145 Imp Toba co £1 53,'3 53/9” 
Added to carry forward ........ 27.157 D30,084 %2°6 ¢$2-6 ¢ Int. Nick. n.p $79 $774 
, l7}c| Yc burg Con. £1.) 66/103) 65/75 
Balance sheet analysis 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .., 408,535 399,430 5 a| 10 b\Lancs.Cotton{1 44/6 44/- 
Net current assets...........+..-- 941,421 1,009,911 Tia} 10 djLon. Brick {1 64/44" 64/44* 
Stocks Dicscaus ne haw enelenaee 526,490 455,469 65 b| 15 a\Marks &Sp.A5/-) 52/9 53/3 
IONE rea aad b.0 used eer ec inate 403,451 503,715 1586} 6$a| Monsanto 5/-. 23/3 23/- 
RESOLVES. 5... cece eeeevereses 674,957 734,342 1046 6 alP. & O. Det. £1.) 58/- 58/6 
Ordinary capital............... 500.000 500,000 174d) ifa'P. Johnson 10/-.| 35/- | 44/6 
10s. ordinary share at 28s. yields {8 19s. per cent $85 citlOO c/Prudentl. ‘A’ {1 3%} | 3} 
increase in trading profits, from £311,532 to 50 aj 175 b|Rhokanafl.... 183 19 
£327,094. Perhaps the most reasonable ena B pt omen ye bg it. a a 
inference is that the company has managed 1340} —8}6/Tube Invest. {1 62/6 | 62/6 
to increase its sales, either at its West End 5 aj 20 b/Tur. Newall £1.'106/- |106/ 
store or in its mail order business ; there Be Caterer (<<) 8 °F S9 
may be some evidence of this in the increase 19 | _12$c\Union Castle £1) 26/6 | 28/- 
in debtors, payments in advance and hire ot ates Dise. £1 42/- | > 
purchase accounts in the balance sheet. As  }f! TSI cos nena es sort | 30/74 
had been expected, the directors have again 10.+|  2ja'Vickers {1.....| 47/9 | 48/- 
recommended an ordinary dividend of 25 per _15 4) 40 6'Woolworth 5/- .' 50/3 | 50/6 _ : 
cent ; unless there is a very marked improve- (a) Int. (6) Fin. {c) Div. whole yr. (d) Yield basis 14%. 


ment in trade in this Cerenation year share- f Gee ee 
holders should probably be prepared for the ¢)0 (y) Vield ba 


se . ae : %. (n) Yield basis 40% 
repetition of this dividend next tme. basis 11]%. * Ex div. f¢ Free of tax 


(hk) Yield basis 15". 


(g) Div. declared for 4 months. 
(k) Yield basis 
{o) Yield basis 20%. 


(p) Yieid 
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THE 
CHANGES IN DEBT (f THOUSAND) BANK EN nN) 
Statistical Summary | Recerers Pavaents OF ENGLAND RETY, 1 
Treasury Bills...... 25,372 ee Def. Bonds.... a ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Nat. Savings Certs.. 1,000 f. Bonds..... 2, MA 
34% Def. Bonds. 1,365 248 %, Nat. War Bonds sess ‘ARCH 14,4 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 3% Exch. Stock, 1960 99,500 1951-53. . 4+ .0+++ 145, CAI 
Tax Reserve Certs.. Other Debt 91.960 NOTES I8sUED:—- CG ie ne 
For the week ended March 7, 1953, total! Ways and Means Ad- Internal .....-++. 21, ; InCirculation 1481,014,879 | ©: ot 
: aes ‘114,140,000, against VAaMOOS...cccveses 21,145 External.....+-.- In ‘Banking : ties... Mil 
ordinary revenue was 4 5° semthibtenienl Department 19,341,944 Or me 4485,7] 
ordinary expenditure of £75, 927,000 and issues 149,248 170,653 Coi can 
to sinking funds 43,899,000. Thus, including 4 26 be 
sinking fund allocations of £33,361,000 the ee igo ma." 
] e j 52 jas 1500, 
surplus accrued since April 1, 1952, was a ie 
{220,350,000 compared with a surplus of| FLOATING DEBT (¢ mittion) , 
246,000 he corresponding period of | a 
é L447 7,246, cond the correst } Treasury Ways & Means Treas. toes E | 
he previous yez Bills Advances ts | Float- 
Date Sao Sa __.| Posi | ne — 
Esti- | April 1 | April 1. | Week | Week ee 3 
| mate, 951 1952 |ended | ended | Tender | Tap anks | 
; 1952-53 to to Mar. | Mar 
Mar. 8,| Mar.7,1| 8 | 7, rae BANKING DEPARTMEN?t 
; £'000 1952 | 1953 1952 | 19535 | Ma 2,220-0 | 1,986- |* 6 7 : ~~ 
| | Capital ...... . > 14,553,000 | ‘nu 
<r é oh Dee, <6 4,567-5° oe | 4820-3} Roe Sorte! 3,937,553 | a 
EVENUE Receipts into the Excheq 1er < . 4.616-4° rat 4,859-7 Public Depts. . 46321773 | s 1 
REV £ thousand) 20 4,669-3* eee re Public Accts.* 14,282,705 = 1am 
ORD. REVENU! "los zs 4,715-a° ee ge pg 39.0 ug 16 
Income Tax ...... 1804,225]1551,276 |1611,082] 53,885) 71,496 5 " Special Acct, 039,068 
Sur tax ; as 323,000 117°400 117.900} 4.200 4.200} Jan. 10 4,636-1° 6 oe aes Other Depts. .. 352,771,535 d 
Death Dutie 75.0 71.700| 140.350] 3,600 2800} » 27 | 3,010-0 ) 1,569: wes I eee Bankers..... 281,940,901 | Not 19 
Death Duties .....! 175,000} 171,700) 14 980-0 | 1515-9 4.764-1 u 
Stamps ; 57,500] 58,000 46,450] 900, 500 oo: eee 1494.3 14 684-8 Other Accts... 70,830,634 | ( Ly 
Profits Tax & EPT| 452,000] 297,000' 358,700] 5,900 5,100 | 2; ve 
2a x ae Pune hes y : 5,000 i 1,600} ... 200 Feb. 7 | 2,910-0 | 1,414-1 oe aes 417,583,861 eS 
tion and other} 2,000} 3,100; 1.850] 60 ae tees taal | 3 st |4/584-1| ® Including Exchequer, Savings 7 cae 
Inland Revenue. ] Ci ae a 98 |2.860-0 | 1.446-0 we 14,562°7 National Debt and Dividend Acco 
Customs ..cscecccs 1043,500 93 55 5,913 | 962 922 20,100 20,960 * In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in COMPARATIVE ANALYS!5 |: MILLION} 2 
EXCis® ....0ccees 772,000} 728,655| 711,503] 4,750 5,630 , connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial cs 
ii! Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division 
otal Customs and between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased 
t 
Excise ......++. 1815,500 }1664,568 |1674,425] 24,850) 26,590 | pave passed their original maturity date. 
Motor Duties ..... 54, 64,281 67,394 130, 822 | 
Surplus from Tradg. 12,000] 75,455 oe ‘es ~ | TREASURY BILLS 
PO (Net receipts). . ria 2,228 oe 728). ... ———— issue vert. -— 
Broadcast Licences' 15,000] 12,800 . son on ea ; | Notes in circulation. |1,380-2 1,454 L477 
Sundry 1 oans. 25 .»| 26,000} 23,025) 24,681 BO 2,400 Amount (f million) Average — Notes in bonking de. ft 
Miscell. (incl. Sur- 32 ie - gs ae pa i Min partment ........ 20-1 25-7) - 
: 2 roe St \ iC C - ‘ 
Pa vee ce Offered Applied Allotted}] Allotment | Rate yee conkoameg ee 11 a0s-2 {Leal 
oy . |. .: SUCRE 2 su cewne ° i L 
Total Ord. Revenue 4661 375 Ss a. i Other securities .... 7 7 
i Gold and coin,..... 2-9 } 2-9 
SEL¥-BALANCING Mar 2 20 709 | = Valued at s. perfineos. | 248/0 45/0 94910 
Post Office ......./| 209,235 men 
Income Tax on EPT| Dec. 5 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-0] 47 8-38 38. ee ee 
Refunds .......} J 5, ih 4,717 12 260-0 326-6 260-0 48 3-62 71 iblic Accounts.... 14:8 1.8 2-7 
~ 19 260-0 | 318-8 260-0 | 48 4-48 | 16 Treas, Special Ac a5) 46-6) S58 
eeaeteresens 24 230°0 291-0 230°0 44 43% 69 Bankers . 4 286-1 7 ¢ 269 2 a 
1953 Fea wie a6 | ae 
Jan. 2) 180-0 | 249-7 | 180-0] 47 8-20 | 63 rm 5 ig eoemes| 4is.8 |. aed 
EXPENDITURE mnacout af the Rehegesr » 9 | 180-0 | 264-2 | 180-0] 47 1-91 ST Securitien :— 
to meet payments (4 thousand) ‘ 200 «{ 293-6 190-0 47 11-44 48 Securities + | wale 
oi ee i Government ....... | 343-1 | 5568 
ERTS TTT 23 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0] 47 11-47 49 Tee iss | tt 
int. & Man. of Nat. ' ee eet a Ollie ois wade w9| 7 ss 
Devt |. occ. wesees 575,000 i . 397-0 376-5 
Payments to N. . —s M fs S Banking dept. reserve. 21-7 5 21-4 
ireland ........ 40,000] 37,394 41,758] 2,040 2,204 oi Seie oe = ° % 
Other Cons. Funds 10,000} 10,699 10,000} 214 3; ©. 2 | Sane | auace beeen ba ee es ee err Vl 
ai Medel Sap okie ciclo ae “4 230-0 : 
Beta ws scion : on ; ; 15.1 ‘ital (148 bs 
Supply Services... 3715.223 9 | 240-0 Wudacee tour abana ae ees en i 
euteetae tence cet sceeirmennernatign? eonenentnaataiant . _— : = 
Total Ord. Expend. 4340,22313689,885 3904,777| 58,546 75,927 on January 14, 1953. 

















On March 6th applications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
Sinking Funds 1,156 s, 899 | March 9 to March 14, 1953, were accepted dated Monday to 
hed tenes eine | Saturday as to about 65 pace at _— a and a 
oral aXe, ove E } at higher prices were accepted in full reasury Ss toa 
Balancing Expd.) 4340,22313716,057 3938,138] 59,702, 79,826 | maximum ” £250 million Sen offered on March 13th. For 
the week ended March 14th the banks were not asked for 
SELF-BALANCING Treasury deposits. 
Post Office .. 209,235] 179,772 196,500} 2,272) 3,000 : 
Income Tax on EPT 


26,172 33,361 
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Ai 


Mar 


1952 



























anes Cereals and meat........... 179-3 
ere sarees a rts wat a NATIONAL SAVINGS ({ rHowsanD) Other Seats... .cccadeacees | 195-4 
otal TAN cc didcitieessess>es | 235-1 

Sb os 5 ces eas 4554358 13901,026 4139,5551 62,0356 82,846 fied tee case eee seiwcarerersess+* oo 
i . Miscellaneous ...cceccsesess | 192 ) 
Atter decreasing Exchequer balances by imamate | 











£1,900,923 to £3, 402, 517, the other operations 


Mar.1 | Feb. 28 
for the week decreased the National Debt by 


1952 | 1953 






















































| 1919 100... cccvecsavess. | 310°3 
9 . 
£21, 405, 555 to £25, 903 million. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES :— 
aS CNN isons cc eoad 142,400 | 142,600 5,800 
NET RECEIPTS ({ THOUSAND) Repayments.......... 125,600 | 127.800} 2.400 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939 ............-2.... 10 j GOLD AND SILVER 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921... 8 let Savings : ' 
Tithe Act, 1996, 6: 9isc5.4 << s+ es oii seks aE terest 14,800 | _1400 | The Bank of England’s aon 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3).... 3,500 | perence sonps :— ree ee eee alice :. 
Seas | I con iseisseses 64,304 1405 -| ee ine ounce. pot 
3,571| Repaymeats.......... et) lee foe 
scsi plus cca nineiligieiliieg aaa eT: 

NET ISSUES ¢ smotsawn) |} Net Savings...... puuce 13,399 |\Dr 9,165 \D 45 





SILVER 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952... 


1,500 | P.o. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
EPT Refunds 















STK pope SUDA AD CREA 6) haw ee oben cee 24 BANKS :— fork, Bomt 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, s. 94(2)............ 548 | Receipts ....... daca 646, 194 | 674,732 14,433 London [New York || 10¢ 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 31) ........ 4,000} Repayments........-. 794.550} 15.940 Premed a 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952................. 1,080 ; ; 
Town and Country Plamming Acts, 1947........... 100 Net Savings........ és | D 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 and = — aia ate 

1950 and Civil Contingencies Fund Act, 1952.... 10,000 | Total Net Savings ...... 957 \Dviia a D 152 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits.... 528 | Interest on certs. repaid. 684 


——~- | Interest accrued ........ 16, 170 nis, O81 
18,380 | Change in total invested. | + 1,744 — 30,546 
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Che 
CAPITA! 


West End Branch: 28, 


169,145/ 
18,60: 


Chartered 


STOCK, Authorised and Issued £ 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Caprran, STOCK, AUTHORISED AND 
jssUED si va ve ee 
(There is under the Charter a 
reserve lability of the Stockholders 
equal to the amount of Stock 
issued.) 
RESERVE FUND... ‘ub se hex 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT eee see 


CURRENT AND OTHER Accounts, in- 
cluding Reserves for Contingenc 
Taxation on profits to date 
Exchange Adjustments 


FIXED DEPOSITS ins siiew ‘a 
\oTRS IN CIRCULATION against Security 

per contra ets ove see “ 
BILLS PAYABLE... a ane 
LOANS PAYABLE ee 


DEPOSITS BY NOMINER SUBSIDIARIES 
DEPOSIT BY TRUSTER SUBSIDIARY ... 
PROPOSED FEAL DIVIDEND AND 
Bonus, less Income Tax... eu 
ACCEPTANCES, including undertakings 
to accept, on account of Customers 





CHARLES It STREET, HAYMARKRT, 8.W.1. 





£ £ 
3,000,000 


5,000,000 
399,215 


8,399,215 


160,608,784 
19,479,617 
-— 
2,564,308 
1,872,229 
381 
13,042 
141,750 
15,935,514 
200,115,625 


Norrs:—{1) ‘There are contingent Habilities on Bills 
re-discounted, £3,061,868 (1951, £19,553,080) (of 
which £2,802,332 has run off at 2nd March, 1953) and 


ommitmeats In 
Forward 


respect of Confirmed Credits, 
Exchange Contracts and Guarantees, 


including Guarantees to. Government Departments 
in India in respect of which securities valued at 
‘184,570 have been deposited with the Reserve Bank 


of India, 


(2) Contracts for outstanding 


capital 


expenditure on premises amount to approximately 


£224,000 (1951, £77,000). 


(3) Assets and Liabilities in foreign earren- 
cies have been converted into sterling at approxi- 
mately the rates of exchange ruling on 3ist December, 


(4) Under Part ITT of the Eighth Schedule 
to the Companies Act, 1948, the Bank is exempted 
from showing the aggregate amount of its reserves and 


9 
1952, 


the movements therein, 


W. R. COCKBURN, Chief General Manager. 


H. F. MORFORD, 
W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accountant, 


Chief General Manager, 





£208,514,840 





Bank uf India, Australia 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853), 


3,000,000 


oad 


£ 
383,804,187 


49,827,629 
9,059,192 


3,215,127 
62,101 948 





1,179,278 


1,750,000 
2,929,278 


—_——. 


12,887,101 
86,779,492 


547,352 


11,884,066 


810,933,924 


747,705 


17,500 
381 


765,586 
1,912,744 
20,625 
2,698,955 


£213,632,879 
Soumeesminenes 
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& China 


RESERVE FUND £5,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY of the STOCKHOLDERS £3,000,000 


Manchester Branch: 52/54, MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1952 


Liverpeel Branch: 27, DERBY HOUSE, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 2. 





CURRENT ASSETS, CASH IN HAND, A? 
CALL AND aT BANKERS = es 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES 
AT MARKET VALvTE— 

Quoted on London Stock Exchange ... 

Toes on Overseas Stock Exchanges 
minion Government and other 
Securities at Local quotations om 


HONGKONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS for surrendered 
coin lodged against Note Issue 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES at 
Market Value (Quoted on London 

against 


Stock Exchange) lodged 
Note Issue ... wie was 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, including United 
Kingdom, Dominion, Colonial and 
Foreign Treasury Bills iad ae 

ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
ACOOUNTS as ae ibe 

BALANCE OF REMITTANCES, DRAFTS 
ETc., IN TRANSIT between Head 
Office, Branches and Agencies sie 

LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEP- 
TANCES, including undertakings to 
accept per contra oe 


Fixep AssEeTs— 

SUBSIDIARIES—Shareholdings at cost 
Allahabad Bank, Limited—37,663 
Ordinary Shares of Ks. 100 each 
of which 14,665 are fully paid 
and 22,998 are paid up to the 
extent of Rs. 50 pershare.... 
The Chartered Bank (Malaya) 

Trustee Limited— 
30,000 Shares of Straits $10 
each, $5 paid sia a 
Nominee Companies Gas ieee 
The net assets of the Nominee 
Companies amount to £381, 
represented by deposits with 
the Bank, per contra =e 


BANK PREMISES AND FURNITURE, at 
cost less amounts written off sims 
TRADE INVESTMENT, representing Pro- 
perty, at cost less amount written off 


GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
8. RICHARDSON 


V. A. 
J. H. § 
J. TAIT 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCK HOLDERS 


53,243,003 
9,714,972 


3,342,070 





929,278 


1,741,250 


747,005 
17,500 
331 
765,786 


1,845,520 
18,563 


} Directors. 


ve obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 


oper books of aécount have been kept by the bank so far as ap 
! our audit have been received from the branches, which have not 


best of our information and aceo 


ee 


£ 
$1,787,819 


66,300,135 


2,670,528 


15,110,157 
69,247,953 


4,882,865 


15,935,514 


205,884,971 





£208,514,840 
ecealneteaes 


In our 


rs from-our examination of those books, and proper returns adequate for the 


m visited by us. We have examitied the annexed balance sheet and profit and 
nt of The Chartered. Bank of India, Australia and China, which are in agreement with the books of account and returns as aforesaid. In our opinion 
ing to the explanations given to us the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in 


? so required for banking companies, and, on the basis indicated in Note (4) on the balance sheet, such balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the 
e bank’s affairs as at 3ist December, 1952, and the profit and loss account gives a true and fair view of the profit, for the year ended on that date. 
ive also examined the annexed accounts of the subsidiaries, Allahabad Bank, Limited, and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited, which have 


idited*by us. — 
‘, in conjunction w 


ith March, 1953. 


ALLOcATIONS— 
Amount written off Bank Premises 
Officers’ Pension Fund sie a 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund wee 
Contingencies Account 


DIVIDENDS Par AND PROPOSED, less 
Income Tax— , 
Interim 7% paid 3rd October, 1952 
Final 7% proposed 


14% 
Cente Bonus of 2 — nd 
BALANCE Papnooen ee ARRIED 
FORWARD ood aoe one - 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1952 





£ £ 

200,000 
125,000 
20,000 
100,000 

445,000 
110,250 
110,250 

220,500 

$1,500 

$99,215 


£1,096,21 


W. A. BROWNE & CO. 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO. 
Chartered Accountants, 


Auditors. 


ect. thereto in our opinion such accounts Wave been properly prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 
th the accounts of the bank as andited by us (which include particulars regarding Nominee Companies), te give on the basis 
i above a true and fair view of the state of affairs as at 3ist Decembér, 1952, and of the profit for the year ended on that date of the bank and its 
s 80 far as concerns stockholders’of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 








697,097 


wee BroveutT FORWARD FROM 31st DECEMBER, 
1 


Prorir, after roviding for taxation and after making 
allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of which 
Accounts full prevision has been made for diminu- 


tion In value of assets 


Nores:—(1) The aggregate emoluments received by 
the rs for their seryices amounted to £19,050 


Directo: 
(1951, £19,280), 
paid to a former 


and their 


In addition a pension of £454 was 
Director. 

(2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade 

accounts show neither profit por. loss. 


$97,433 


698,782 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST, MARC: 14, 1953 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


AND CHINA 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The ninety-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
ind China will be held in London on 
April lst. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1952: 


In my last statement I referred to the 
approaching centenary of the incorporation 
of the Bank by Royal Charter. The Great 
Seal of the Realm was affixed to the Charter 
on December 29th, 1853, and although the 
100th” annual meeting of the stockholders 
will not take place until 1954, it has seemed 
fitting to regard 1953 as our centenary year, 
as indeed it is. 


COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE PRESERVED 


Great Britain is the classic land of joint 
stock banking, and although many of the 
great British financial institutions whose 
names are known and honoured throughout 
the commercial world have already passed 
their centenaries, few have preserved, as the 
Chartered Bank has, their complete inde- 
pendence and their original constitutional 
forms. Of the numerous oversea banks 
granted Royal Charters during the nineteenth 
century, only The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China survives as originally 
incorporated, and it continues to prosper 
throughout those countries in Southern Asia 
which were a hundred years ago still under 
the jurisdiction of the East India Company, 
and in those lands which are quaintly 
described in our Charter as the Eastern 
Archipelago. 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES THAN EVER 


Since its founders met in Threadneedle 
Street over a century ago to petition the 
Crown for the grant of a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation, the activities of the Bank have 
touched world history on many occasions 
and in many places. It is remarkable that 
the Chartered Bank, founded as it was when 
the British Empire, sustained by an unchal- 
lenged sea power, was approaching the height 
of its power and its glory, should find in these 
changed days more opportunities than ever 
before of fulfilling the constructive and pacific 
aims of its founders, 


Carlyle observed that history is the essence 
of innumerable biographies. Down the years 
the Bank has been ‘well served by its prin- 
cipal executives, the branch managers and a 
devoted rank and file. The service of the 
Bank has become a tradition, and the present 
generation continue to manifest the skill, 
enterprise, loyalty and fortitude which were 
characteristic of their pioneer predecessors. 
The present occasion, marking as it does the 
culmination of a century’s successful endea- 
vour, affords me once again an opportunity 
of acknowledging the exceptionally distin- 
guished services rendered to the Bank by 


. . y 
its present chief general manager, Mr W. R. 
Cockburn. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFFS 


The Bank continues to be well served in 
all fields by its British and Asian staffs. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of the 
interest and devotion to duty of our managefs 
and senior officers throughout the Bank’s 
branches. Some of these, in point of size, 
are greater than the Head Office; burt all 
present daily problems of management and 
control peculiar to banking institutions hand- 
ling widely diversified systems of foreign 
trade and exchanges, as well as all the other 
varied business normally handled by banks 
in this and other countries. 


Realising, however, that continuously 
changing conditions and new developments 
in the political and economic systems of the 
countries in which the Bank operates is 
throwing an_ ever-increasing burden of 
understanding upon the senior officers of the 
Bank, to whom our clerical staffs everywhere 
must look for guidance in the day-to-day 
work of the Bank, and that therefore the 
flow of understanding between the general 
management and the branch managers and 
their Asian staffs must be widened and 
strengthened, the Bank has established a 
college to which, each year, groups of our 
Asian officers will be brought home and given 
an intensive course of instruction. This, it 
is hoped, will assist them to appreciate more 
fully the principles upon which the Bank 
operates and in applying those principles 
more effectively. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


As forecast in my statement a year ago, 
when I suggested that we might look for 
lower figures, the total of the Bank’s balance 
sheet shows a fall of some £5 million from 
the record figures of last year. 


It is, perhaps, wrong to attach too much 
importance to the total of the balance sheet, 
for it merely represents the sum of the posi- 
tion as at the end of the year in all the 
eighteen separate areas in which the Bank 
operates, and our experience in these areas 
has been far from uniform. In general terms, 
however, it is safe to say that, while the 
reduction is due in large measure to the 
almost universal fall which has taken place 
in commodity prices over the past year or 
more, it also reflects some decrease in the 
volume of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions and terri- 
tories of the Commonwealth within our 
sphere of operations, caused by restrictive 
measures upon imports designed to improve 
the Commonwealth’s balance of payments, 
especially with “hard” currency countries. 


On the left hand, or liabilities side of the 
balance sheet, current and other accounts, 
bills payable and loans payable show 
decreases of £8,536,218, £1,158,363 and 
£1,400,833, respectively, offset by a moderate 
increase in fixed deposits of £873,917. On 
the other hand, acceptances are up by the 


relatively substantial figure £4,051,448 
this being accounted for by calls to finange 
heavier than usual shipments of food and 
raw materials around the end of the yey 
against the trend already noted. Notes ig 


circulation remain at practically the sams 
figure as last year. 


REDUCTION IN ADVANCES 


On the right hand, or assets side, cash jg 
hand at call and at bankers, and advancy 
to customers and other accounts, are down 
by £2,016,368 and £17,531,539 respectively, 
The substantial reduction in the total of our 
advances, while in conformity with th 
officially expressed desires of our own and 
other governments that banks should, in the 
National interests, adopt a more restrictive 
lending policy, is largely due to the falls in 
commodity prices of which mention has been 
made above. 


Government and other securities (apart 
from those lodged against our note issue) 
and bills of exchange (including United 
Kingdom, Dominion, Colonia! and foreign 
treasury bills) are up by / 4,198,187 and 
£2,223,056, respectively, these increases r- 
flecting in the main the switch from advances 
to morg liquid assets. Fixed assets, after 
allowing for amounts written off, show 4 
slight decrease of £69,086. 


Considered as a whole, the balance sheet 
reveals a position of enhanced strength and 
a sound balance between the conflicting 
demands of liquidity and earning capacity. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profits for the year amount © 
£698,782, an increase over those of last year 
of £1,685. In the face of continuously de- 
teriorating conditions throughout practically 
all the territories in which the bank operates, 
accompanied by ‘constantly rising costs, i 
cluding taxation, which in all countries takes 
heavy toll upon our earnings, our results cal 
only be considered very satisfactory. 


Last year I mentioned the heavy deprecit 
tion which had taken place in the market 
value of our investments 
securities. There has been a modest recovery 
this year, but naturally this has not figut 
in our computations in assessing our profits. 
We have never departed from our custom 


of valuing our securities at or below a 
values and, as before, all our holdings 


dated and in large proportion short dated. 


We paid a dividend in October last of 7 pet 


cent, less income tax, absorbing ee 
and it is proposed that, out of the bala 


i dividend of 7 per coma 
now available, a final I a 


£110,250, and this being our centenary yer 


less income «tax, should be 
it is further proposed that a special centens? 


bonus dividend of 2 per cent, less incom 


tax, should be paid costing £31,500, making 


the total distribution for the year 16 per oa 
At the same time, bearing in mind the _ 
services rendered to us by our staffs ll 
where, we have decided to pay 4 theif 


s 
centenary bonus of 10 per cent of 


in government ; 
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PENSION FUNDS 


to repeat the allocations 
of the last two years to the 
ind the widows’ and orphans’ 
5,000 and £20,000, respectively, 
on these funds continue to in- 
is necessary that they should 
igainst the future. Last year 

u of the circumstances which 
essary the inauguration of a 
-y pension fund scheme, which, 
' senior officials serving abroad, 
would I only increase their ultimate 
: would, in the case of untimely 
the age of retirement, provide 
ecurity for their dependants. 
nual cost to the bank at ce 
‘. considerable, as the pensions under the 
suppleme tary pension fund scheme are 
secured der insurance policies, it will 
diminish years go on until all those 
dligible enter the scheme at the minimum age 
instead of as at present @t ages im most cases 
well above the minimum. In the meanwhile 
I already know that we have the approval of 
the stockholders of what is being done in 


this direction. 


In 1947 I mentioned that we were con- 
sidering the payment of retiring allowances 
10 members of the court who retired after 
completing long terms of office with the 
bank, and informed you im 1948 that we 
were legally advised that we had powers 
under our charter to do s0. Directors’ 
uties this bank have been arduous, 
specially over the past troubled years of the 
ar and the aftermath of the war, entailing 
pencrally not less than two or three meetings 
eekly, and I am sure, that the stockholders 
il approve of retiring allowances now 
being paid to directors who have retired after 
“ore than twenty years’ service. 


At the same time I would refer you to our 


We | € 
made 
pension i 
fund ol 
The Cai 
crease, 
he maint 
] inforn 
rendered 
supplem« 


m respect 


pensions, © 
} a 
geath oer 
adequate 


While the 


annual general meeting in 1947 when the 


stockholders increased the gross remunera- 
non payable to directors to £20,000. This 


igure has unfortunately not been sufficient 
0 give us the elbow room we f uire, and a 
pecial resolution is being put ore you 


sn which you will be asked to agree to 


locate up to £30,000 to cover all present 
buigoings on account of directors and to 
rovide for future necessities in this direc- 


on. In putting this before you I would 
i that we have no present intention of 
creasing individual directors’ fees. 


BANK PREMISES 
As you will observe from the profit and 


ss account, £200,000 has again been applied 
© write down bank premises and furniture 


count. The extent to which new building, 
ebuilding, and extension of offices and 
BOUSES in i 


the east has been necessary since 
me War to enable us to carry on adequately 
ir very extensive business, and to house our 
taffs, may not be fully realised: by the stock- 
olders. We have opened a number of offices 
» new areas and have fated and are facing 
Hie necessity to build modern offices to house 
t developing business. In some areas we 
€ faced with the necessity for opening 
econd br inches, and everywhere the condi- 
pons ruling after the war have made it neces- 
“ty to build and furnish a great many 
uses. A year or two ago, we had antici- 
ated a gradual lessening of further exten- 
ons and building; but looking forward 
ye Must anticipate a continuation of 
Rpenditure on premises account for some 
‘© come. [ must emphasise that the 
“ssession of office and house accommoda- 
y |. 2 Prerequisite to our doing business 
“at in most places we have had no 
Pion but to build. The annual allocations 
—. Out of profits ensure that the balance 
“ct figure for premises is kept at a reason- 


able level, bearing in mind the location of 
our premises. ; 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Two.years ago we augmented the bank’s 
reserve fund by transferring to it {1 million 
from contingencies account, restoring the 
reserve fund to £4 million, the figure at 
which it stood before 1931. I pointed out 
at the time that our balance sheet total had 
increased out of all proportion to the issued 
capital stock and reserve fund. This matter 
has continued to give us concern, and, 
accordingly, before closing the books on this 


occasion we transferred a further £1 million 


from contingencies to the reserve fund, 
raising it to £5 million with a view sub- 
sequently to capitalising £500,000 of this 
sum. 


A resolution will be placed before the 
stockholders at an extraordinary general 
meeting to be held after the ordinary general 
meeting on April Ist, at which consent will be 
sought to this capitalisation of £500,000 from 
the reserve, which will have the effect of 
making the capital of the bank £3,500,000, 
and the reserve fund £4,500,000. The con- 
sent of the capital issues committee has been 
obtained to this new issue, and we hope that 
it will be possible to maintain the 14 per cent 
rate of dividend. It is an added pleasure that 
we find ourselves in a position to take this 
step forward in our Centenary year. 


Lastly it is proposed to transfer £100,000 
to contingencies account and to carry forward 
to next year the slightly increased balance of 
£399,215. I trust the stockholders will 
approve of all our proposals. 


ASIAN NATIONALISM 


In my last statement I described some of 
the consequences to the bank of the political 
fragmentation of the eastern world. During 
the year under review there has been further 
evidence of the desire of the newly emanci- 
pated Asian nations to divest themselves of 
every form of political and financial tutelage. 
Victor Hugo wrote “ There is one thing that 
is stronger than armies: an idea whose time 
is come.” Asian nationalism is such an idea, 
and those of us who are concerned with the 
direction and management of British com- 
mercial enterprises in the East, have come to 
realise the force of it. It has always been 
and remains the purpose of the “ Chartered 
Bank” to serve legitimate commerce and 
creative industry, and given a fair field with- 
out favour, it can, I believe, continue to pay 
a constructive part in the economic develop- 
ment of all the countries to which its estab- 
lishment extends. We are proud of the British 
financial tradition to which we subscribe ; but 
we do not pretend that banking in either the 
domestic or the international sphere is a 
closed shop, and we must expect to encounter 
more and more competition throughout the 
East concomitantly with political progress 
and technical advance. 

It may be appropriate to remark here that, 
although the bank enjoys the privilege of in- 
corporation by Royal Chane: it receives no 
greater measure of official support abroad 
than is accorded to other privately owned 
British enterprises. The founders of the 
bank were free traders to a man and the 
petition for the Charter was in effect a protest 
against monopoly and privilege. 


FAR EASTERN CONDITIONS 


A glance around the horizon I surveyed in 
my last report reveals that the position in 
practically every country in which the bank 
operates in the East, has deteriorated econo- 

ically and financially. This has been so 
even in those areas, ¢.g., Malaya, Sarawak, 
North Borneo, and Hongkong, where 

reserves are created 


and preserved, for, like other countries in the 
Far East, they, with the exception of Hong- 


- to be impracticable. 
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kong, being large producers of raw commodi- 
ties, experienced a steep recession as a result 
of the almost universal fall in the prices of 
their main products. Nor did they escape the 
consequences of overspending by Govern- 
ments and peoples induced by the preceding 
period of high prices, which, as also in other 
countries of the Far East not so fortunately 
placed in regard to the creation and preserva- 
tion of currency reserves, over-encouraged 
imports. These, under the changed condi- 
tions, the bazaars and markets of the East 
have found it difficult to absorb. 


While it is true to say that conditions 


economically and financially have deteriorated 


considerably almost everywhere in the East 
over the past year, it would be wrong to 
attempt to apply a rigidly Western yardstick 
to the measurement of the extent of the 
deterioration which has taken place, or to the 
consequences which might be expected to 
flow therefrom. 

Naturally the consequences cannot be en- 
tirely avoided ; but the capacity of peoples 
governing themselves for the first time in 
history for self-discipline and recovery, may 
well prove to be greater than has been 
hitherto suspected, and it would be unwise to 
fail to take that capacity into account. 


THREE IMPORTANT POINTS 


I venture to close this statement with a few 
words on topics of special interest in Great 
Britain. Three subjects have been common 
to many recent chairmen’s speeches in the 
United Kingdom, viz. “ Convertibility,” 
“Government Spending” and “ Taxation.” 
All are important subjects ; all are separate 
issues ; but equally, all are closely related. 

On the subject of “ convertibility ” I advo- 
cate caution. Yet I firmly believe that, if 
the British nation is to survive as banker 
to the sterling area, and leader of a great 
Commonwealth of Nations, it is essential that 
sterling should become “ convertible,” and if 
this is to be oe within a reasonable 
space of time, productivity within the United 
Kingdom must be improved to an extent 
which will enable our exports to compete 
with those of the rest of the world. In short, 
we cannot get more out of the common fund 
than we put into it. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT OVERSPENDING 


If it is a fact that the raising of the bank 
rate and the tightening up of bank credit had 
much to do with restoring the value of 
sterling and bringing about a material im- 
provement in the overall balance of payments 
in the last year, and so far as I know the 
matter is not in dispute, then it must also be a 
fact that overspending by government and by 
government agencies in the same period 
operated to offset and limit that restoration 
and improvement. It follows then that, if 
government spending could be curtailed, the 
value of sterling might be expected to im- 
prove still further, thereby again increasing, 
through falling prices, the competitive quality 
of British exports. 

With lower government spending, followed 
by some reduction in taxation, we could hope 
to have the necessary incentives to increase 

roductivity and encourage savings, without 
both of which, further great progress upon 
the road to iplete solvency would appear 
Above all, it is clear, I 
think, that a prerequisite to convertibility 
must be a more liberal trade policy on the 
part of the United States. 

No final solution of the dollar problem 
can be arrived at unless all these facters are 
taken into account. Convertibility of sterling 
we must have, but it is bound to put an im- 
mense strain on the sterling area reserves of 
gold and United States dollars, and it. would 
be well, therefore, that the effect should be 
cushioned the acquisition of -further. 
reserves of United States dollars before the 
issue is put finally to the test. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


BENEFITS FROM NEW MONETARY POLICY 


NEED FOR ALLEVIATION OF TAXATION BURDEN 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S SPEECH 


The annual general court of proprietors 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held on 
March 10th in Edinburgh. 


His Grace "The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, KT, PC, GCVO, Governor of 
the Bank, presided and said: Before dealing 
with the ordinary business of the meeting, I 
have to refer to changes which have taken 
place in the court of directors. Last year I 
referred with regret to the loss which the 
bank had sustained through the death of Sir 
James Lithgow, Baronet, GBE, who had been 
an extra-ordinary director of the bank since 
1939 and in August last we suffered a further 
heavy loss through the death of Sir Walrond 
A. F. Sinclair, KBE, who was chairman of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, and who 
had been an ordinary director of this bank 
since July, 1949. We shall miss not only his 
wise counsel but also his genial personality, 
and his loss is greatly regretted by us all. On 
the other hand, I have to report the appoint- 
ment as an ordinary director of the bank of 
Sir Eric Ashton Carpenter, OBE. | Sir Eric, 
who had been a director of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, since 1949, has 
succeeded Sir Walrond Sinclair as chairman 
of that bank, and we feel sure that his quali- 
fications and wide experience will be of great 
help to us and that you will cordially approve 
the appointment. 


I have also to intimate the retirement on 
January 31st last of Mr Alexander Maitland, 
QC, DL, who had been an ordinary director 
since June, 1928, and a director of our 
associated bank, Glyn, Mills and Company, 
since 1939, from which -he has now also 
retired. He was chairman of our court for 
a number of years, and we have placed on 
record our high appreciation of his long and 
valued services to the bank and our warm 
regard for him as a colleague. 


I assume it will be your pleasure: that the 
annual report of the bank, and our balance 
sheet and profit and loss account and those 
of Glyn, Mills and Company and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, which have been 
circulated, shall be taken as read, but, in 
compliance with statutory requirements, the 
auditors’ report falls to be read at this meet- 
ing, and I now call upon the secretary to 
do so, after which it is open to inspection by 
any proprietor. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Referring first to the balance sheet, it will 
be observed that our deposits and balances 
on other accounts show an increase of 
approximately £1,600,000, and the figure of 
£136,900,000 at which they now stand is a 
record in the history of the bank. The 
increase this year is proportionately smaller 
than the increase recorded in each of the 
two previous years, and to that extent is a 
reflection of the policy being pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government. However, the 
fact that the aggregate banking deposits of 
the country have risen over the year is a 
salutary reminder that, despite all that has 
been accomplished in many directions, the 
inflationary tendencies have not yet been 
entirely eliminated from our economy. Notes 
in circulation at £10,700,000 record an in- 
crease of slightly more than 17 per cent 
over the previous year’s total. On the other 
hand, the total of acceptances and other 


obligations shows a _ decline of over 
£2 million at £7,700,000, which is in accord 
with the general experience of all banking 


institutions. 
Our capital remains unchanged at 
£4,250,000, and the reserve fund also stands 


at last year’s figure of £4,877,216. 
LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the other side of the balance sheet, the 
assets, which amount to a new record total 
of £167 million, fully maintain our customary 
highly liquid position, The quick as 
consisting of cash, balances with the Bank 
England and other banks, and money at call 
and short notice, amount to over £34 million, 


-and represent over 23 per cent of the liability 


for deposits and notes issued. 


As I mentioned last year, our Treasury 
Deposit Receipts, of which £1 million were 
still held at October, 1951, have now been 
fully repaid. On the other hand, bills dis- 
counted show an increase of £6 million as 
compared with the previous year, and of the 
total of £11,200,000, no less than £9,830,000 
were British Government Treasury bills. 
Commercial bills discounted and outstanding 
at the balance were nearly £1 million less 
than in October, 1951. 


Our investments at £60,200,000 are 
£6 million down on the figure of the previous 
year and, as usual, those quoted are valued 
in the balance-sheet at or under the market 
prices ruling on the date of our balance. All 
our investments in British Government 
Securities are in dated stocks and over 50 per 
cent in value are due to mature within the 
next ten years. 


Our advances at October amounted to 
£46 million, and when we take into account 
the reduction of approximately £1 million 
im the commercial bills discounted, already 
referred to, the total of the credit facilities 
granted to our customers shows an increase 
of £2,700,000 as compared with October, 
1951. Despite this apparent increase, which 
was due to special circumstances of a tem- 
porary mature and which has since dis- 
appeared, we have, while always being pre- 
pared to give assistance to credit-worthy 
customers where we considered this was 
in the national interest, continued to adhere 
loyally to the directives which govern lending 
by banks at the present time. 


- The valuation of our two subsidiary com- 
panies is unaltered, and there is no significant 
change in any of the other assets. 


PROFITS 


Our net profit for 1952 amounts to 
£595,584, a decrease of about £7,000 as com- 
pared with the previous year and, having 
regard to the prevailing circumstances, the 
directors consider this a satisfactory result. 
As usual, the profit figure has been arrived 
at after making full provision for contin- 
gencies and all bad and doubtful debts, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Two interim dividends were declared and 
paid, at midsummer and Christmas, amount- 
ing together to 17 per cent, and the directors 
do not recommend any further dividend for 
the year. The allocations proposed for 


property maintenance, staff persion fund and 
widows’ fund are similar to those made lay 
year, and the remaining balance of £96,2n 


is being carried to jnner reserves. 
THE THREE BANKS 


The accounts of our associated 
Glyn, Mills and Company, and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, have already beeg 
submitted at their general mectings, and i 
is only necessary for me at this stage ty 
report that the businesses of these two inst. 
tutions continue to develop along very soun 
and satisfactory lines. € review issued 
jointly by the three banks, which circulate 
in all parts of the world, continues to attng 
most favourable comment. 


TAXATION AND SAVINGS 


Looking back over the past year it can,] 
think, be said—although I would not wid 
the statement to be regarded as affording any 
ground for complacency—that the genenl 
financial and economic structure of th 
nation has improved. Our gold and dolla 
reserves, and the balance of payments poi- 
tion, have been strengthened, and confidence 
in sterling has been restored to an extent 
which, given the support of the nation asa 
whole, encourages one to feel that the rn 
still an important unit in the settlement 
international trade, is also gathering strength 
The new monetary policy, unpleasant 
places but beneficial on the whole, has, by 
restricting easy credit, gone some way toward 
restoring the value of our currency. But 
little, if anything, will be achieved if te 
Government fails to apply to the condut 
of its own affairs the wisdom which it seks 
to inculcate in others. It is, of course, cay 
to call for a reduction in Governmelt 
expenditure, but faced as we are will 
inescapable outlays on a vast scale fe 
rearmament and the social services, we hav, 
I feel, to take a realistic view of the silt 
ation and to face the fact that, under existilg 
circumstances, such economies as are 
can only be on a modest scale. Nevertheless 
mo one can gainsay that economics # 
possible, and it should be the duty of the 
Government to do all it can to abolst 
extravagance in all its forms and, by 
means, to ameliorate the heavy burden 
taxation which depresses industry and te 
individual alike. It may be said that Gx 
tion, by reducing spending power, helps ® 
keep inflation in check, but this !s only tue 
up to a point. When taxation—as 8 
case in this country today—'s 
level it weakens incentive and impae 
efficiency, and thereby reduces the prodit 
tion of goods and services to an extent 
is inflationary in its effects. We catty mn 
today under the discipline of reduced ie 
coupled with continued § exhortation | 
increase our exports, a state of affairs 
must lead to further inflation unless « 
tively countered ne Re: on 

of all to save all they can. 
ee, if it is to be achieved, has need d 
encouragement, and what better anne 
ment could be found than 2 reductioa a 
taxation, And it is not only on the 
vidual that the present crushing burde ‘justi 
It bears no less heavily on the an 
concern which cannot in these days 
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out of taxed profits enough to maintain its 
plant in that state of efficiency which will 
enable it to compete in world markets. 
Whatever may be the difficulties in these 
times of reducing Government expenditure, 
the issue seems Clear, Some relief on the 
earned income of the individual, and on the 


undistributed profits of industry, is essential 
| if our foundations are to be secure and, how- 
ever modest the relief, it would have a stimu- 
ating effect on the nation as a whole. 


SCOTTISH AFFAIRS 


In various directions, trading conditions in 
Scotland during the past year have not been 
easy, and it is a matter of concern to all of 
ys that our figures of unemployment are not 
only greater than they were twelve montits 
ago but that they continue to be relatively 
higher than in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. In several ways world conditions 
have reacted adversely on the industrial 
activities of the country. Restrictive action 
by other governments may raise a barrier 
which it is impossible to surmount, but 
foreign competition, and it is growing, is a 
challenge which we must accept and, so far 
as possible, overcome. Buyers in overseas 
markets are under no obligation to accept our 
goods ; it is our business to encourage them 
to do so by offering a .product which, for 
quality, price and prompt delivery, is the 
best they can buy. 

Despite the shortage of raw materials, our 
heavy industries were busy during the year 
although, while not a matter for immediate 
concern owing to the amount of work on 
hand and in prospect, there has been a 
noticeable drop in the orders for new ships 
placed during 1952. Conditions in_ the 
Ptextile industry improved during the latter 
part of the year and, while this trade must 
always be subject to world influences, the 
deservedly high reputation which we enjoy 
for the quality of our woven and knitwear 
manufactures encourages confidence in the 
future. The Scotch whisky industry con- 
tinues to play its leading part.in the export 
trade of the country. The number of proof 
gallons shipped abroad during 1952 exceeded 
the target figure, and the sterling value of 
the exports to the United States alone was 
more than eighteen million pounds. 
Thoughts of agriculture, afforestation and 
fishing bring immediately to mind the loss 
of life and damage caused by flood and 
tempest in recent weeks. We are thankful 
that, in Scotland, the loss of life was com- 
paratively small, and we sympathise with the 
people on the East Coast of England in their 
greater misfortune. Still, the damage caused 
to our Scottish woodlands has ,been on a 
grievous scale, and many years must pass 
before we shall have made good the destruc- 
‘on caused to our growing timber. Agri- 
culture has always been one of: our basic 

dustries and, indeed, in certain areas of 
Scotland, almost the only industry. It con- 
inues to play an essential part in the solution 
bf our economic problems. The production 
of food at home, be it meat, milk, grain or 
potatoes, merits every encouragement and, 
fespue suggestions to the contrary, such 
eouragement has been and still is being 
afforded by the banks to the agricultural 

dustry. Indeed, it is the case that the 
kdvances made by us to farmers in Scotland 


ave more than doubled during the past - 


ve years. At the same time, tests of effi- 
uency and credit-worthiness must be applied 
e a dank to the farmer as to any other 
Adustrial customer and, while the general 
madard of agriculture in Scotland remains 
= ‘nis test may be particularly applicable 

those whose farms are capable of greater 
productivity but which, for ome feason of 





and sale of cereals and feedingstuffs is of the 
highest importance to agriculture. This 
change has for long been advocated by the 
industry, and if it is to operate smoothly 
and efficiently it will call for co-operation 
and goodwill on the part of all concerned. 


RETIREMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER 


I have to report, with great regret, that 
this is Mr Thomson’s last annual meeting as 
cashier and general manager of the bank. 
He retires on June 30th next. Mr Thomson, 
having the question of succession in mind, 
had for long warned the chairman that he 
would not continue in office beyond the age 
of 65, a milestone which he reaches in the 
course of this year when he will have com- 
pleted alm®st 50 years’ service. Among the 
many offices which Mr Thomson has held 
are foreign manager at the bank’s London 
city office, where he later became deputy- 
manager. In 1936 he went to Manchester as 
assistant general manager of our associate 
bank, Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, 
where two years later he was appointed 
general manager, an office which he held 
for six years until his appointment as 
our cashier and general manager. It must 
surely be a rare distinction for a general 
manager of a Scottish bank to have also been 

eneral manager of an English clearing bank. 
t is, I feel, right that this annual general 
court of proprietors should place on record 
their high appreciation of Mr Thomson’s 
distinguished services, and I feel sure you 
will join with me in expressing the hope that 
he may long be spared to enjoy his well- 
earned retirement. In its long history this 
bank can have had few more loyal and dis- 
tinguished servants, and I am confident that 
the relations between the management and 
staff have never been better than they are 
at the present time. 


NEW GENERAL MANAGERS 


As has already been announced, the board 
have appointed Mr W. A. Watt and Mr W. 
R. Ballantyne to succeed Mr Thomson as 
general managers. Mr Watt entered the 
bank’s service in 1905 and Mr Ballantyne in 
1920. Mr Watt has had long experience in 
head office. He was for a number of years 
superintendent of branches, and he has been 
assistant genera] manager under Mr Thom- 
son since 1945. Mr Ballantyne, after serving 
in the bank’s main offices in London and as 
deputy-manager at our London city office, 
was appointed an assistant general manager 
of the bank a year ago. He has recently re- 
turned from a tour of the bank’s correspon- 
dents in the United States, Canada and the 
West Indies. The directors are confident 
that both Mr Watt and Mr Ballantyne, on 
their records and on their long banking ex- 
perience, will, when the time comes, worthily 
maintain the traditions of their high office. 


STAFF 


It is once again my pleasure to express on 
behalf of the directors their sincere apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered during the year 
by the officials and staff at all offices of the 
bank on both sides of the border. They have 
done splendid work during the year, and 
their sole desire has been to further the in- 
terests of the bank and to maintain the high 
reputation which it enjoys. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS 


I now beg to propdse that the report, con- 
taining a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheets, be approved, 

Mr Kenneth Murray, chairman of the 
court of directors, seconded the proposal, 
and the report was approved. The governor, 
deputy-governor, extraordinary directors 


and the retiring ordinary directors were re- 
electe 
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LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


CENTENARY REPORT 


MR A. D. CARMICHAEL ON THE 
SOUND POSITION 


_ The one bundredth annual general meet- 
ing of the Leicester Permanent Building 
Society was held on March 9th, in Leicester. 


Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE, the chairman, 
— and in the course of his speech, 
said: 


Since the Society was founded one 
hundred years ago more than {£73 million 
have been advanced to borrowers for the 
purpose, for the greater part, of buying their 
own homes. 


There was an increase in assets during the 
year of £2,267,042 and if you turn to the 
balance sheet itself, you will see that the 
total assets now amount to £28,437,000. Of 
this £24,788,000 is outstanding on mort- 
gages. During the year we transferred the 
sum £500,000 from the Post Office 
Savings Bank to gilt-edged securities, of 
which our total holding, all in dated stock 
amounted at December 31, 1952, to 
£1,516,079, against a market value on the 
same date of £1,535,446. In all, our liquid 
funds at the end of the year amounted to 
£3,489,000. 


On the other side of the balance sheet 
you will see that shares and deposits now 
amount together to £25,578,340, and that 
our total reserves, including the carry 
forward, amount to £2,400,424. These sub- 
stantial and rather outstanding reserves 
demonstrate the sound position and strength 
of the society, and are an assurance to all 
who deal with us, 


INCREASED INVESTMENT BALANCES 


During the year the Society received in all 
the sum of £4,700,000 of new money from 
investors and after allowing for withdrawals 
the investment balances have increased by 
£2,173,916. There was evidence in 1952 
that some part of the moneys received were 
not in the true sense new savings, but rather 
a transfer of existing savings. It would be 
regrettable if the high rate of taxation dis- 
couraged the sound regular habits of saving 
of past generations. This building society 
was in the main founded by people with 
very limited means and for one hundred 
years has encouraged thrift and regular 
savings. 


During the year we advanced on mortgage 
£4,189,429, spread over 3,754 mortgages. 


The profit and loss account shows that 
after providing for all expenses the balance 
available amounts to £593,929. Share- 
holders’ interest absorbs £509,596, leaving 
a clear surplus for the year of £84,333. The 
directors have transferred £100,000 to the 
general reserve leaving a sum of £80,424 to 
be carried forward to next year. 


The Leicester Permanent Building Society 
is the tenth largest of 800 in the country, 
and the largest in the Midlands. The society 
has now completed its first century of useful 
work to the community we serve, and has 
faced with success the vicissitudes and 
changes brought about by the passing of the 
years. It has created for itself a position of 
unique strength amongst building societies 
in this country. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS IN LEVEL OF DIRECT EXPORTS 


WELL-FILLED ORDER BOOKS 


MR W. G. N. WALKER ON REDUCED PROFIT MARGINS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Jute Industries, Limited, was held on 
March 9th in the board room of The Associa- 
tion of Jute Spinners and Manufacturers, 5, 
Cowgate, Dundee, Mr W. G. N. Walker 
(chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 


The secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, CA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1952: 


Although the group trading surplus is 
down by £392,072, your directors consider 
that the results now put before you are satis- 
factory having regard to all the circumstances 
and the difficult trading conditions prevailing 
throughout the year under review. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The first five months of the financial year 
produced good results, but during the next 
five months trading conditions were very 
difficult and our mills and factories in general 
were. working at reduced-hours. The Jute 
Control’s raw jute issue prices fell by no less 
than £129 per ton between April 1 and July 
3t, 1952, in three successive stages. This 
caused extreme uncertainty in buyers’ minds, 
and consuming industries almost without ex- 
ception took steps to reduce stocks. This 
resulted, unfortunately, in short-time work- 
ing and, in a few instances, to complete 
cessation of manufacture in our mills and 
factories. However, by August, when prices 
had come down to a much more realistic 
level, confidence was restored and buying 
started once more. The last two months saw 
a rapid build-up in activity, and by the end 
of September the level of production was 
restored to that attained in the early parts of 
the financial year. Over the whole year the 
volume of output of our mills and factories 
was less than that of the previous year. Since 
October, business has been coming in freely 
and we are today working at a production 
level higher than that achieved at any time 
since 1939. The profit margins now are con- 
siderably less than they were during the first 
five months of the financial year under 
review, and it must not therefore be assumed 
that our present high level of activity will 
result in cogrespondingly higher profit figures 
for the year ending September, 1953. Our 
order-books are, however, well filled and, 
barring unforeseen circumstances, the results 
next year should again be satisfactory. 


Provision-for taxation, including a transfer 
to tax equalisation reserve £18,000, 
amounts to no less a sum than {£483,491 ; 
your company’s excess profits levy standard 
has not yet been agreed, but we are advised 
that the group will not be liable for this tax 
in respect of profits earned during the year 
under review. 


It has been decided to transfer £200,000 
to general reserve which, with a transfer of 
£12,500 in the accounts of a subsidiary com- 
pany, amounts in total to £212,500, against 
£230,500 last year. No transfer has been 
made to stock reserve, as this is now con- 
sidered sufficient for present purposes. 


Your directors recommend the payment of 


a dividend of 10 per cent on the ordinary 
stock, carrying with it a final dividend of 
8 per cent (making 12 per cent for the year) 
on the 8 per cent non-cumulative partici- 
pating preference stock and, in. addition, as 
last year, a bonus of 5 per cent on the ordi- 
nary stock and 2 per cent on the 8 per cent 
non-cumulative  pafticipating preference 
stock. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


The consolidated and parent company’s 
balance sheets have been prepared on similar 
lines to last year, and it is interesting to note 
the change in the company’s liquid position. 
Due to the fall in the price of raw jute, the 
total of cash and tax reserve certificates shows 
an increase of £1,113,646, whereas the com- 
bined total of stock and debtors has 
decreased by £1,076,137. Current liabilities 
and provisions have not materially altered, 
being down by £15,857. 


In my statement at the last annual general 
meeting I announced that it had been 
decided to put your Australian subsidiary 
company into voluntary liquidation on 
October 1, 1951. During the year under 
review, the liquidator in Australia has made 
an interim distribution of £2,656, which has 
been held in suspense pending final deter- 
mination of the taxation liability of that 
company. 

It will be recalled that about two years 
ago your company took up a proportion of 
the issued capital of a company manufac- 
turing multi-wall paper sacks. This trade 
investment was made at a time when jute 
cloth was in short supply and when multi- 
wall paper sacks were making inroads into 
markets which formerly used jute. Circum- 
stances have since radically altered, and your 
directors have considered it prudent to write 
down the trade investment to a nominal 
value of £1 and, in addition, to make pro- 
vision in the accounts against sums due to 
us by that company. 


You will observe from the note on the 
balance sheet that we have capital commit- 
ments amounting to £574,957. Your direc- 
tors are very conscious that competition will 
become more and more keen in the future 
and that it is vital to ensure that our raw 
materials are converted into finished goods 
as cheaply as possible. We have already 
undertaken a large programme of re-equip- 
ment and modernisation, but we still have 
some distance to go before our production is 
back to the 1939 jevel. The capital commit- 
ments referred to will help production in this 
direction and at the same time enable us to 
producé goods of the highest quality at the 
lowest possible cost. 


EXPORTS 


Since export licensing was removed in 
September, 1952, we have made strenuous 
efforts to regain some of our direct export 
markets lost since 1939. The loss of these 
export markets was occasioned by a shortage 
of jute products and the primary necessity 
of satisfying the demands of many basic 
industries in the United Kingdom. and other 
manufacturing industries who themselves 
were exporting their finished products to a 
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large extent, I am glad to that since 
September we have made con lerable ore: 
gress in the level of our own . t export 
and that while exports of stancard gools 
certain markets have become ncreasing! 
difficult, we have been able to increas ot 
exports Of specialised goods and are hopefy! 
that the total volume of our direct exports 
will in the near future show a marked 
increase over the levels achieve. during the 
past three years. 

With this object in view, and with th 
assistance of the Board of Trade and Scottish 
Industrial Estates, Limited, we have recently 


rented a small factory on the Milton of 
Craigie Industrial Estate, Dundee, which wil 
—— about 30,000 square feet of many- 
acturing space. The output of this factory 
will go entirely to the dollar market and pro- 
duction will commence in the near future. 


Your directors have been forced to take 
notice of the extensive new housing develop. 
ment undertaken by the Dundee Corporation, 
a development which is moving the populs- 
tion further and further away from our 
present manufacturing premises situated 
throughout Dundee. We have acquited 
recently a feu of 21 acres of ground in an 
area earmarked for industrial development 
in the centre of these new housing sites. No 
capital commitments have been entered into 
as yet in connection with the erection of 
manufacturing premises on this ground, but 
if your y is to progress and maintain 
its position in the industry, further consider 
able capital expenditure must necessarily be 
incurred. Failure to increase our level of 
production—beari in mind that modem 
machinery, even wing for double shift 
working, requires a greater floor area per unit 
of production—might entail our producing 
units carrying fixed overheads which in te 


long run they would find difficult to bear. 
JUTE CONTROL 
In my statement last year I mentioned that 
the Jute Control] had two main functions: 
(1) the purchase of raw jute and imported 


goods, and* (2) the contro! and distributes 
both of Dundee-produced goods and mM 
ported goods to consumers. was stated 
then, and the ition remains the sam 


today, that the main function had gives 
stability to the industry, and th.‘ its removal 
at the present time might have « damaging 
effect not only on the indusiry itself but. 
ultimately also on its consumers. 


Government has in the meantime decided 
retain this function of contro!, Dut as from 
September 15, 1952, removed from the 
Control its second main function ; by dows 
so it discontinued, amongst ot!er activities: 
the cover schemes which had been in oper 


tion since October, 1941, when rw jute #8 
taken over on a maximum bas) ©! ea 
ine 


ton for a standard quality. 
iquidated its cover scheme commitments x 

per ton which, in view of «' inged wor 
values, must be considered fair ind reasde- 
able. | 


WAGES STRUCTURE! 
in the Jute 


ing a recommendation i. _ 
: published in Jun 


Working — report 
1948, the Wages Structure (19°. Agreemeth; 
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» in November, 1952, by the 


- signee ‘of Jute Spinners and Manufac- 
sangeet the trade unions representing all 
ase al rextile workers in the industry. 
he new structure all occupations have 
a atiaabec on a merit basis and from this 
ase a basic pay has been derived. In 
* aon, the opportunity to earn a bonus has 
ten included the extent of which depends 
gale loading and effort. The new struc- 
c hecomes effective only when scientific 
etudY of the work load has taken place and 


where redeployment has been carried out. It 
that, although similar wage 
n the past been adopted by 
or branches of industry, it 
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; factory The annual general meeting of Hoover 
ind pro- Limited, will be held on March 30th, at 
uture. Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 
to take The following is an extract ftom the 
develop. review of the chairman and managing direc- 
poration, tor, Sir Charles Colston, CBE, MC, DCM, 
popula. which has been circulated to stockholders 
stoned covering the year ended December 31, 1952: 
scquited The year under review was one of con- 
d in an siderable difficulty both at home and abroad. 
lopment The sellers’ market has gone, decisively and 
es. No abruptly. High purchase tax, credit restric- 
red into tons and the general disinflationary policy 
ction of of thé Government have considerably re- 
ind, but duced the sales of the domestic appliance 
naintain mdustry in Britain; while export markets 
onsider- have been severely affected by import 
sarily be festrictions, shortage of sterling, stronger 
level of competition, and the trade recession in so 
modern many countries which has followed on the 
sle shift heels of the boom caused by the outbreak 
per unit al hostilities in Korea, 
roducing 
h in the 
bear. DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 
_ There has always been severe competition 
im the domestic appliance industry. On the 
ood til ais of the Board of Trade figures for the 
fe ketric cleaner industry for 1952 b- 
nctions: ished so far we maineai ee eee 
ape or? ar, We maintained our percentage 
riteaal E Aas production by all manufacturers 
od Bee ain, and have thus achieved a con- 
is stated : oe over all our competitors. 
ne saime Hs quality a — has by reason of 
ad gives bmique hold. crency maintained its 
roma que hold on public favour. 
lamaging In the electric washing machine industry 
self but MM CM say, on the basis of Board of Trade 
5 The! tatistics, that we have increased our per- 
cided 0 ce Of total’ production in Britain. in 
as from y? ©OMpared with our percentage in 1951. 
om the ¢ have again exported more electric wash- 
by doing "8 Machines than all other British manu- 
activities” “cturers combined. Our sales of electric 
in open ee machines in 1952 in the home 
jute was rxet Were substantially larger than in the 
{43 pe Reervious year and we have established an 
Bae — i. = field similar to that which 
achieve ; 
ed world lectric cleaner inde rae ee 
1 reaet We have carried +i in thi 
ad we tae On active research in this 
ark I model ave now launched our riew 
oa » Which will be marketed side 
«Phos ~ existing Mark I model. 
the Jute which ae cos : electric washing machines 
in Jun Public and Ow offer will be conyenient to 
sreement, ‘nd it should stimulate sales. The 
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‘ washing machines are moderate in 








is the first time that this has been worked out 
on an industry-wide basis. 


The principle behind this wages structure 
was adopted by your company more than 
four years ago. Its overall application 
takes time, but will ultimately result in 
your company making the greatest pos- 
sible use of its labour force and also 
affords the majority of our employees the 
opportunity to increase their earnings. 
Labour availability in Dundee, where we now 
employ over 5,250 people, is still a problem, 
but I am glad to say there has been an in- 
creasing tendency for workpeople formerly 
employed by “ new industries ” on the indus- 
tria] estate to apply for employment in your 


LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE TRADING DIFFICULTIES 
CONTINUED ASCENDANCY OVER COMPETITORS 


SIR CHARLES COLSTON ON TAXATION 


price and so should be able to command a 
mass market at home and abroad, essential 
to maximum efficiency and economy in 
production. 

F.H.P. Motors: Fractional horse-power 
motors are a highly competitive market where 
economy in design and efficiency in produc- 
non are vital. Our Cambuslang factory is 
well equipped to meet competition, however 
severe, and we have taken active steps to open 
up new export markets. 


Hoover service department: The activity of 
our service department has been fully main- 
tained. The department provides a prompt 
and expert service which is appreciated in 
the many hundreds of thousands of house- 
holds in which Hoover electric cleaners and 
washing machines are installed. 


After reviewing in detail the problems 
arising in the world markets, the statement 
continues: We have persevered in our efforts 
to expand exports to the USA and we are 
hopeful that substantial progress will be made 
in the present year. Altogether we are export- 
ing to 89 countries all over the world. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Our consolidated profit for 1952 has fallen 
sharply to £1,602,000, compared with 
£3.014,000 for 1951, a reflection of the many 
difficulties we have encountered in both home 
and export markets. Provision for taxation 
amounts to £954,000, leaving a net balance of 
£648,000, compared with £1,212,000 last 
year. The amount of £200,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve. The Board 
have decided to recommend a final dividend 
of 9d., less tax, on each Ordinary Stock Unit, 
making a total for the year of Is. 3d., less tax, 
compared with Is. 9d., less tax, for _the 
previous year. On the basis of this distribu- 
tion the dividend payable under the Articles 
of Association on the “A” ordinary shares 
amounts to 10.9815d., less tax, per share, com- 
pared with approximately 3s. 3d., less tax, last 
year. This constitutes a particularly sharp 
fall in the dividend on the “A” ordinary 
shares, the majority of which-are held by 
nearly 100 of the senior executives of the 
company. 


NEW PRODUCTS PLANNED 


Our aim is to increase the efficiency of our 
existing products and to introduce new pro- 
ducts so as to strengthen and extend the 
range of our operations, This is not a light 
task. New products must be fully up to the 
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company. This tendency is more marked 
where redeployment has taken place. 

The prosperity of business to-day depends 
more and more on the combined efforts of 
employees at all levels, and I ‘would like to 
conclude by conveying to all executives, 
management, staff and employees, at home 
and overseas, your thanks for their co- 
operation and work during the past difficult 
year. .The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends, as recommended, approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr W. H. Pilcher 
and Mr William Cook, were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Dewar and Robertson, CA, having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 





Hoover standard and have worthwhile advan- 
tages over competing products, and should 
add to the prestige of the Company and its 
reputation as one of the leading home labour- 
saving engineering undertakings in the world. 
During the next few years we plan to intro- 
duce a number of new products which we 
believe will be welcomed by the public and 
will add to the solidity of the position of the 
company. 


TAXATION AND SAVINGS 


Our company is in the fortunate position 
that as a result of substantial ploughing back 
of profits over a long period we possess up- 
to-date and highly efficient plant. If we are 
given the opportunity to compete on even 
terms we can, I think, confidently face com- 
petition anywhere in the world. 


In Britain, capital formation is insufficient 
to provide for adequate modernisation, re- 
equipment and expansion of British industry. 
Unless we borrow abroad or obtain foreign 
investments in British industry, we must rely 
on our own savings. The power to save of 
the so-called wealthy and middle classes has 
been obliterated by taxation. The bulk of 
company earnings is eaten up by taxes. There 
is not sufficient left to enable industry to 
re-equip itself and provide the necessary 
incentives to investors. 


The advice that is therefore being showered 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
reduce taxation to enable companies and indi- 
viduals to save more. To do that, Govern- 
ment expenditure must be reduced. But 
that cannot be done without reducing some 
of the subsidies and services which a benevo- 
lent welfare state provides. Surely it is 
better to make temporary sacrifices of some 
comforts and convenience in order to 
strengthen the fabric of British industry, 
rather than fecklessly undermine the founda- 
tion on which depends our existence as a 
highly industrialised state. Machines before 
butter. The Government should spend less 
and thus be in a position to reduce taxation. 
Each individual should spend less and save 
more. Most urgently the tax burden on com- 
panies should be reduced to enable them to 
save more and so provide some of the capital 
so pressingly required for modernisation, 
re-equipment and expansion. 


Our economic problems are not shrouded 
in mystery. Nor is magic required to solve 
them. The old-fashioned virtues of hard 
work and thrift provide the remedy. 


As a company we have been confronted 
with many difficulties during the last year. 
Our whole organisation is meeting the chal- 
lenge as a united team with the greatest 
determination. We are proud of our pro- 
ducts, we enjoy a rare measure of public 
good will, we have a virile organisation, and 
so we may look forward with sober confidence 
to the future. 





A copy of the full statement by the chairman 
can be obtained from the registered office of 
the company, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 
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THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
SIR GEORGE HARVIE-WATT’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Monotype Corporation Limited was held 
in London on Tuesday, March 10th. Sir 
George Harvie-Watt, Bart. (chairman), pre- 
sided. The following is from the chairman's 
statement circulated with the accounts. 


It is with very great regret that your board 
received notice of the retirement of Lord 
Ramsden from the chairmanship of the 
company. Lord Ramsden joined the board 
in 1935 and from 1940 to 1951 was deputy 
chairman. I am glad to say, however, that 
he is willing to continue to serve as @ 
director and his help and wise counsel will, 
therefore, be available to us. 


I also report with regret that Mr Buckle 
has decided to give up active business life. 
He has been associated with the company 
since 1936, first as works manager, then as 
a director and general manager until his 
retirement in 1947, and since that time as a 
director. We wish him a well-earned rest. 


Consequent upon the retirement of Lord 
Ramsden from the chair, the directors have 
been good enough to elect me as chairman 
and I shall do my best to carry this addi- 
tional responsibility to your satisfaction. 
Mr J. Spencer Wills has been elected deputy 
chairman and his wide business experience 
will continue to be most useful. 


Mr Gavin Astor was co-opted to the board 
in the course of the year and he comes up 
at this time for re-election. 


PAST YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


The year under review has brought many 
changes, as much in marketing as in pro- 
duction. The sellers’ market is well past, 
and in its place we have to meet the hard 
conditions of keen competition in a medium 
of heavily increased costs for wages, raw 
materials, power production and taxes. We 
have to fight for orders in markets for the 
time being restricted in an attempt to 
recover trade balance and currency stability. 
In spite of these difficulties, common to the 
fine engineering industry, we have experi- 
enced another successful year. But yet, with 
a turnover which has been maintained, our 
profit has diminished in face of steadily 
rising costs, In littl more than a year, by 
national increases, £90,000 per annum has 
been added to our wages bill. It is interest- 
ing to note that this item alone is practically 
double what we have been able this year to 
allot our shareholders as dividend. -Follow- 
ing a searching enquiry into our methods of 
production we have been able to increase 
efficiency to a considerable extent, and we 
can only hope that the higher wages basis 
may to some extent come to be reflected in 
greater output. No industry can afford a 
rate of wages which prices it out of its 
markets. 


In view of the competitive world in which 
we trade and the now limited resources of 
many would-be customers, we have en- 
deavoured to keep our prices as low as 
possible. We continue with our efforts to 
keep our prices low, and have already passed 
on to our customers substantial benefits 
arising from the increased production of 
postwar years and improved methods of 
work. In face of all our difficulties, we feel 
that the year’s results are satisfactory. 

Our order book started the year with a 
back-log, but this by the end of the year 
had largely been satisfied. Incoming orders 
continued throughout the year, but at a 


reduced rate. Nevertheless we continued 
to place our machines wherever possible and 
during the year have installed “ Monotype ” 
equipment in Afghanistan, Zanzibar, Aden, 
Iceland and Sarawak for the first time. 


Turning to our balance sheet, you will 
note this again reflects that conservative 
policy in reserves which has enabled us to 
make of our works at Salfords a highly 
efficient unit. Moreover we have found the 
whole cost of new building and modern 
machinery from our own resources. 


ALLOCATIONS 


Future obsolescence ‘of stock receives 
£30,000. We have allotted for research and 
experimental expenditure £25,000. After 
putting a further £5,000 to the special 
pension and benevolent item, which brings 
this reserve to £155,000, we are able, by 
allocating £70,000 to our general reserve, to 
make it £350,000. These reserves are after 
allowing full provision for United Kingdom 
taxation, which this year takes no less than 
£226,000. Our shareholders receive net 
£47,250, 

I must point out that some relief in taxa- 
tion of industry is long overdue. Industry, 
if it is even to maintain its equipment, let 
alone expand its activities, is being starved. 
There is nothing new in this statement, and 
what I am saying is stressed by the chairman 
of many other companies. It is a simple and 
hard truth and of pressing urgency alike to 
employers and employed. 


“MONOPHOTO” COMPOSING MACHINE 


Pilot models of our “ Monophoto” com- 
posing machine are almost completed and 
will shortly be in the hands of our customers 
for rigorous examination and test. We feel 
that in the field of photo-composing there 
are extensive developments still to come. 
Nonetheless there must always remain a 
wide market in which existing methods of 
machine composing will be found amply 
satisfactory. It is our view that photo- 
composing is likely to be complementary to, 
rather than a replacement of, modern 
methods of composition. 


We continue to seek for new fine engi- 
neering products for us to manufacture. In 
common with other engineering businesses, 
some of our. productive effort is already 
engaged in defence work. Our capacity was 
well tested in two war periods and highly 
appreciated. 


THE FUTURE 


It is always difficult, and to-day rash, to 
make any forecast for the future, however 


immediate. Industry as a whole has left. 


behind abnormal postwar trading and is 
now wisely seeking new levels. Those who, 
like ourselves, have a special responsibility in 
the export field, must apply themselves with 
even greater energy to meet harder con- 
ditions. We are keenly seeking, not waiting 
for, orders. 


After careful consideration your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 64 per cent 
less tax, making 9 per cent for the year on 
the reconstituted capital—substantially the 
same amount for the shareholders as last 
year. In making this recommendation we 
feel that at a time when trading conditions 
in the world are changing our reserves must 
be conserved. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE STERLING TRUsT 
INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The thirty-sixth annual gener 
of The Sterling Trust, Limited ee! hes 
March 10th, in London, M: Michael } 
Berry (the chairman) presid:;, 

The following is an extract [ro an 
lated statement: The year |) ae re 
an increase IM gross revenue fiom the fj 
of £284,100 to £304,636. Th. i. a Satisfad 
tory figure, but the Percentage increase jg 2 
quite so great as it Was 3 car ago 2 
indeed there are many indicstions thar 
rate of increase in current re , 


down. Ue IS slowing 

The board have decided to ommend 
final dividend of 8 per cent, king IL pe 
cent for the year, against 10 per cen: las 
year. 


The valuation of the investmenys 
eatee 41, IRE Shows an at 


i Ppreciatic 
18} per cent over the amouni «1 which the 
sta in the balance sheet. [his compare 
with an appreciation of 22! per cent q yea 
earlier. In view of the fal! in the marke 


value of both fixed interest bearing securit 
and €quities, which represents in part hd 
readjustment of security values after the 
raising of the bank rate to 4 per cent, thi 
comparatively small decline in the value 
our investments is satisfactory 

It is impossible to make any chow 
estimate of the future prospects of the com 
<= other than to say that your board fed 
con t of being able to maintain a divi 
dend of 11 per cent for the year 1953, 


The report was adopted. 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


The thirty-third ordinary general meetia 
of Illingworth, Morris & Company, Limite 
worsted spinners, was held at the Midlani 
Hotel, Bradford, on Thursday, March Idk 
The Hon. Lord Wilmo: of Selmesw 
PC, JP (chairman), presided 

In his statement to the stockholders, thy 
chairman said: 

The yeat to September 30, 1952, was ong 
of the most difficult the industry has exp 
enced. It is to the enduring credit of th 
industry that the difficulties have been sue 
mounted without widespread disaster. 

Since the end of our financial year t 
has been a brisk renewal of demand, whi 
had it come earlier, would certainly have 
saved much dislocation and some loss. 
it is, instead of an orderly spacing of work 
after a period of stagnation the den 
has come in a rush and delivery dates at 


now very extended. These fluctuating 00t 
ditions not only impose severe strains of 
our organisation, but inflict uncertainty aie 
hardship on our workers. They also greatl 


add to our costs and may curtail the profit 
ability of our enterprise, although our ores 
books are satisfactorily full. The revival 
demand, is, nevertheless, very welcome, aa 
if we continue as we have begun this ye 
the results should be not Jess favoura™ 
than last. 

One of our major anxictics 1s occas 
by the severe fluctuations '1 the price & 
wool, but we are bound to buy our om 
material during the season when it is a” 


able. With a heavy order 5ook and i 
deli dates, we are unavodably at ham 
to a fall in the’price of wool. Wc have m0 
with interest the proposal to set up 2 


futures market in this country ind | do 59 
that those who see in this a »cins by whi 
some mitigation of the problem may be td 
will prove to be right. 

The report and accounts <'¢ adopted. 
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}OHN SUMMERS & SONS BROOME RUBBER 


PROGRESS OF SHOTTON WORKS SCHEME 


PLANTATIONS 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


BURDENSOME TAXATION 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Broome Rubber Plantations, Limited, was 


EFFECT OF RAW MATERIALS SHORTAGE held on March llth, in London. 


The ann general meeting of John 


Summers & 
March 6 
Summers 
gding. 

The follow 
circulated 1 


C 


ockh 


s, Ltd., was held on Friday, 


hester, Mr Richard F. 


man of the company) pre- 


» is the report of the directors 


olders: 


The directors have pleasure in submitting 


their annu port 
goounts of the co 

+ J term} a 
ended September < 


PRESENTATI 


together with the audited 
mpany for the 52 weeks 
7, 1952. 


ON OF ACCOUNTS 


The method of presentation of the accounts 
is exactly : r to that adopted last year, 


but as the unt 


s at that time covered a 


period of 39 weeks only, resulting from the 


change in the com 


pany’s financial year end, 


the comparat:ve figures shown in the profit 
nd loss account are for this shorter period. 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


Progress 


e scheme for complete inte- 


gration of the Shotton Works, involving the 
erection of coke ovens, blast furnaces and new 


steelworks, continu 


ed during the period, ex- 


penditure amounting to £5,773,029, giving a 


total expenditure t 


o September 27, 1952, of 


{13,742,634. Certain sections of the plant 
i1uon in the middle of August, 


ditur 
rea to 


e thereon, £7,094,197, has 
the main heading of fixed 


property, fixed plant and 


OUSeS 

nt did not 

Way to the profits 
has been prov ided 


was IN Operation. 


and cottages. Although 
contribute in any material 
of the period, depreciation 
for the six weeks the plant 


| Further units are now in operation, and it 
fs hoped that during the next few months all 

plant included in the first stage of the 
heme will be completed and in full scale 


production 


SECOND STAGE APPROVED 


A second stage. 


covering the installation of 


urther coke ovens and a second blast 


umace, has been 
priate authorities 
eNnstruction. whic 


approved by all the appro- 
during the past year, and 
h has already started, will 


ntinue without interruption after the com- 


Petion of the first 


stage. 


The expenditure on these schemes has from 


pe I inceplion be 


en under the strict super- 


nsien of the directors, and although rising 
Mxes have increased the costs over the 


ginal estimate, 


your directors are satisfied 


lat the extensions will ‘be completed at 
‘sonable costs for present-day conditions. 
They are also satisfied that after the initial 
ee in period the production from this 
el At will give a supply-of high quality 


trip mill 
Bure the co 
md place 
oth at h 


will enable the. production of the 
be greatly increased and thereby 
mpany’s position in the industry 
‘tin a highly competitive position 
©me and in the overseas markets. 


SURPLUS ON ASSETS VESTED IN THE 


NATION 


AL COAL BOARD 


Further sums totalling £274,426 were re- 


eived during th 


¢ period in respect of the 


Sir Lione| Smith-Gordon, Bart., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The 
colliery assets of certain of the subsidiary trading profit was £111,964 compared with 
companies. The final amount of compensa- £147,840 last year. This reduction in the 
tion to be received has not yet been deter- profit is due to the combination of decreased 
mined, but a further substantial payment has output, higher wages and the fall in the 
been received since the end of September, and price of rubber. 
it is confidently expected that the final surplus The output for the cight months to the 
on the book value of the assets taken over On end of February, 1953, was 1,965,000 Ib, 
January 1, 1947, will exceed £500,000. as compared with 1,628,300 Ib in the corres- 
ponding period in 1951/52. 


DEBENTURE STOCK It is understood that talks at a high level 
are now proceeding with the United States 
This issue of debenture stock has not been 0m the rubber question and it is to be hoped, 
affected by the Iron and Steel Act, 1949, and if rumour is correct, that the present unsatis- 
is still held by the general investing public, factory state of affairs for growers . may 
During the past year the company has been %™prove and the price of rubber be placed 
buying any amounts of stock offered on the © am economic basis. 
Stock Exchange, and will meet the first opera- Taxation: Governments in Malaya and 
tion of the sinking fund in June, 1953, by the the United Kingdom have taken away from 
surrender of the appropriate amount of such this company £237,287 in two years. This 
stock. burdensome taxation is crippling and does not 
allow a company to put aside adequate sums 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT to cover replacements of buildings, plant, 
machinery and replanting at the present-day 
Shortage of raw materials was a limiting enhanced cost. This high rate of taxation 
factor on the production of all the major units must be substantially reduced, and so permit 
of plant, but close supervision of operating @ more reasonable proportion of profits 
costs maintained profit margins, and satisfac- ¢arnmed to be retained for further develop- 
tory prices were obtained for the limited ment. 
tonnage which was permitted to be sold in the = = The report was adopted and the total dis- 
export market. Trading profits were once tribution of 15 per cent for the year was 
more augmented by the revaluation of stocks approved. 
resulting from an increase in stéel prices 
during the year, and in accordance with the 


Reis proposed to transfer to stock reserve the BIRMINGHAM. CITIZENS 
approximate net amount after taxation of such PERM AN ENT BUILDING 


windfall profit. 
The amount of income tax and profits tax SOCIETY 


saved by initial allowances on capital expendi- 
ture up to the withdrawal of such allowances ASSETS INCREASE £500,000 
on April 6, 1952, has again been transferred 


to the special reserve for deferred taxation. The annual general meeting of the Society 
Provisional computations which have been was held at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, 
prepared show that there is no liability on on March 4, 1953. 


the company for excess profits levy. The chairman, Mr George Howe, presided, 
and in moving the adoption of the report 

ALLOCATION OF PROFITS and accounts said: The year under review is 

‘ one which again records steady progress. 

The net profit of the period available for The total amount invested with the Society 
appropriation by the parent company amounts from members and depositors during 1952 
to £1,335,045 compared with £886,938 for was £978,952, and after allowing for the with- 
the 39 weeks of 1951. Out of this profit pro- drawals there is a balance of £3,495,514 due 
vision has been made for payment of the divi- to members, an increase of £376,995, and 
dend on the 44 per cent cumulative preference Be due to depositors, an increase of 
stock for the year and for the payment of a 490,886 respectively. Interest as from 
final dividend of 5} per cent on the ordinary April 1st at the rate of 24 per cent tax paid 
stock, which, together with the interim divi- by the Society has again been paid, equiva- 
dend of 3 per cent paid during the year, lent where tax is paid at the rate of 9s. 6d. 


makes a total dividend for the year of 84 per in the pound to a gross return of £4 15s, 3d. 
cent. per cent. The restrictions as to amounts 


The directors recommend transfers of which could be invested had been removed. 


800,000 to general reserve, £25,000 to con- Advances during the year amounted to 
ys eaaeee and £150,000 to stock 41,116,242. The balance now due was 
reserve, leaving the carry forward in the £4,220,128, an increase of £538,384. Appli- 
parent company’s accounts at exactly the seatial pose = a — eae sub- 

figur ; a ances 
sess oe — Investments in Government securities and 

The report and accounts were unanimously (ash at bank amounted to £396,445, whicl 
adopted and the dividends as recommended represents 8.6 per cent of the total assess. 
were approved. The profit and loss account shows a gross 

The retiring directors, Sir Geoffrey income of £182,708. After allowing income 
Summers, Bt, CBE, DL, Mr Neville H. tax and profits tax £48,760, management 
Rollason, Mr L. C. Salter and Mr Kenneth expenses £23,487 and other outgoings, the 
Younghusband, were re-elected, and the re- profit was £89,316, which, together with 
muneration of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 

Plender, Griffiths and Co., having been fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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ferred to general reserve fund. Total 
reserves and carry forward are £148,567. 
The total assets now amount to £4,626,227, 
an increase of £481,582. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Messrs G. Howe and 
H. L. Butler, were re-elected. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 





SIR KENNETH W. MEALING’S REVIEW 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held on March 31st in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Kenneth W. 
Mealing : 


The accounts indicate that there has been 
no falling off in the volume of business 
handled by the bank and, despite the reces- 
sion in world prices of most commodities, the 
balance sheet total at £74*million shows little 
change. On the assets side, there is an 
increase of £63 million in our holding of 
Government securities, but this has been 
counterbalanced by a fall of £44 million in 
bills receivable and a decrease of £2 million 
in loans and advances. On the other side, the 
increase in deposits of £1 million has been 
offset by a decrease of £1 million in bills 
payable. 


At £195,188 our net profit is very slightly 
lower than in the previous year, provision 
having had to be made for increased taxa- 
tion in the form of EPL. Considering the 
difficulties we had to anticipate during a 
period of trade recession and anti-inflation, I 
trust you will agree that the results of the 
year’s working are satisfactory. The directors 
have felt justified in recommending a final 
dividend of 8 per cent, and if this recom- 


mendation is approved the dividend for the 
year will be 14 per cent, a figure which the 
directors consider is justified by the progress 
of the bank. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


To my deep regret I am unable to report 
any appreciable improvement in international 
affairs during the past year. The hopeof an 
armistice in Korea appears to have faded 
almost completely and there is no sign of 
any relaxation in the cold war maintained 
by the Russian dominated bloc against the 
Western Powers. Against this, however, may 
be set the fact that in Europe, the Western 
Powers through Nato and the EDC organisa- 
tion are today better equipped to withstand an 
aggressive onslaught than they were a year 
ago. It may be that from this knowledge 
will flow an increasing determination in 
Western Europe to resist by all means in 
its power should aggression take place, 
Equally, this knowledge may. itself have the 
effect of discouraging potential aggressors 
from any adventure which might result in 
a new war. 

Whether this interpretation has validity or 
not, however, the attainment of armed security 
can only be effected at great cost in treasure 
and manpower at a time when they can ill 
be spared. The economic health of the free 
world must be maintained and this applies 
with particular force to the countries of 
South East Asia. The destruction of war, the 
movement and expansion of populations, the 
changes in governmental personnel and 
structural pattern, the rise in world prices, 
shortages of foodstuffs and consequent infla- 
tionary trends, all these factors have affected 
the economic health of this vast area. Bearing 
all this in mind it may be considered remark- 
able that the standards of living, of integrity, 
of industrial output and of international trade 
and exchange have exhibited so little depre- 
ciation over the past seven years. This fact, 
however, calls for no complacency, for popu- 
lations continue to rise, food shortages are a 
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continuing and perhaps increas ng anxiety 
that the economic stability of South B,. 
will continue to be of the firs: Mportance + 


the free world for years to come 
Two important Commonwe,|:h 


ences took place during 1952. The. ne 
agree on mutual steps to check the drain a 
reserves which presented a danceroys th ; 
to the entire sterling area. J). second , 
review the results achieved and agree’ 7 


future plans to promote indu::; 


and trade for the benefit of a! Teast a 
doubt that the fiscal policy of the UK durin 
the year, together with the sicps taken | 
mutual agreement throughout the Common 
wealth, checked the drain on reserves an 


strengthened the position of 
small achievement bearing in m 
of rearmament. 


sterling ; 0 
fa the burdeg 


INDIA 


On the whole, trade and industry in In 
had a somewhat disturbing year. According 
to the Indian Food Minister, India is steadiiy 
progressing towards self-sufficiency in fog 
and there is no doubt that should this com 
about it will effect the greatest contributigg 
to stability and prosperity in India and 
throughout South East Asia. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan has been through a difficult ye 
from almost every point of view. Pakistag 
is still without a written constitution and ity 
assembly consists of the original membe 
existing at the time of Partition in 194), 
Until the new Constitution is finalised and 
elections for the new Parliament held, the 
state of uncertainty as to the future must 
expected to continue. The economic dif- 
culties, inflation, and internal political stres 
and strains bear particularly hard upon @ 
young country still in the throes of Constitu- 
tion making. 


The statement then reviews in detail the 
other areas in which the bank has interests. 





)),NGINEERS for Management and Industrial Consulting.—Applic 









NOTICES 
THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
The Transfer Books and Register of Members will be. closed 


from March 31 to April 14, 1953, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board; 


Cc. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. March 11, 1953. 


FIRST-CLASS OPPORTUNITY ts offered to a Chartered Accoun- 
+i tant by an industrial concern with interests throughout the 
country. The appointment is responsible and progressive, with a 
scale of remuneration up to £2,000 per annum, with prospects. An 
outstanding personality and administrative ability essential, a 
University Degree an advantage. Candidates aged 30 to 35 years 
are invited to send, in confidence, full details of their qualifications 
and posts held, to Box 197. 


A SENIOR vacancy exists in London at the Head Office of a large 
+4. Industrial Organisation for a well-qualified person with a sound 
knowledge of Pension schemes and related matters. Accountancy or 
legal qualifications an advantage. Age 30/40.—Write giving details 
of age, qualifications and experience to Box No. N.7556, A.K. Advg., 
212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

I ESEARCH OFFICER (Woman). A company manufacturing 

»nationally known consumer goods has a vacancy in its Market 
Research Department for a woman graduate in mathematics, The 
position involves responsibility for the analysis and interpretation 
of a wide ange of market information, and candidates should be 
capable of pursuing a line of .investigation, independently. Good 
commencing salary and prospects are offered. Write, stating age, 
experience and qualifications, to Box 202. 
es CONTROLLER.—Civil Engineering and Building 

Contractors in the London area invite applications from qualified 
accountants for the position of Financial Controller. Applicants not 
more than 45 years of age, must have had several years’ practical 
experience in the management accounting field in a number of 
industries and have outstanding administrative qualifications. The 
appointment carries responsibility to the Board for all aspects. of 
Financial Management including financial policy, accounting, costing 
and cost control, budgetary control and statistics. Remuneration 
£1,500-£2,000 per annum commensurate with experience and qualifica- 
tions. Assistance given in provision of accommodation if required. 
—Application, stating age, qualifications, appointments held, salaries 
and responsibilities, to be in writing in the first instance, to Urwick, 
Orr & Partners Ltd., Urwick House, 29 Hertford Street,- London, 
W.1, quoting reference JBS/1079 on envelope. 

YTATIONALLY KNOWN Manufacturing Organisation requires a 

well-educated man, aged 30-35, qualified in accountancy and 
experienced in factory administration. Initial appointment would be 
to London Head Office but would involve reasonable mobility and 
temporary residence at Provincial Works. Salary would be commen- 
surate with the responsibilities of the position.—Box 203 


4 tions are invited from qualified Engineers, preferably with s 
University Degree, who have served an apprenticeship followed by 
me practical experience and a senior executive position in industry. 

90d salaries are paid to men according to their experience, as well 
as a generous Life Insurance and Superannuation scheme.—Write, 
giving age and full details of education, qualifications and experience 
to Production-Engineering Ltd., 28 Bruton Street, London, W.L 

YDE PARK, MARBLE ARCH, Professional and Residential us 

_ Fine late Georgian House of 19 rooms and 3 bathrooms in supeth 
structural and decorative condition. Gas operated central heating and 
constant hot water throughout. Arranged as offices and residence 
Residential section easily and immediately convertible into 3 moder 
self-contained flats.—Enquiries from principals to Box 191 Price 
Freehold £22,500. 

\DUCATED women, preferably under 25 years of age. are required 

4 for posts as investigators in the Market Research Department 
of a large Company of national importance. The minimum educa 
tional standard is Higher School Certificate and preference 1s given 
to University Graduates. Good health and the ability to make con 
tacts easily with all kinds of people are essential. Ability to drive 
a car is an advantage. On pointment investigators will wee 
a brief training period at the Company's Head Office in the Nort! 
England and are subsequently expected to reside in London, Birmin 
ham or Leeds. They must be prepared to travel fairly extensively 
from their respective Headquarters, Applications should give = 
full details of’education, degree or certificates held and dates _ 
and a résumé of business career to date, if applicable.—Box 3 j 
cv TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER is required oo 
i) in a full time consultant capacity to a large firm of — 
engineers and cable makers. The work entails theoretical stu ~~ 
comprehensive telecommunication systems, technical liaison th 8 
home and overseas administrations, and close collaburation Wi 
progressive cable development team. Applicants must have @ _ 
class technical background and wide experience of modern comity 
cation systems. nowledge of telephone cable construc ee aaa 
installation is essential, The initial salary offered for this tg ey 
post is in the range of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum.—Reply [0 »° 




































oe PROGRESSIVE, MEDIUM TO HEAVY Engineer 
Company manufacturing earth-moving and mechanical a ' 
equipment, desire either full-time or part-time Director, Wr oe 
experience in design and administrative engineerins Exp 


with one of the first-class United Kingdom Engineering Compania 


essential.—Apply Box 206. 2 ' Sronch 
ONOURS GRADUATE; experienced” translator Spanish, Fren® 
German, requires work: general economic, sociological ; 9 
typist, commercial experience.—Box 204. : cok. Cone 
AKE DISTRICT.—Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, Keswick 1 
4 fortable guest house. H. & C. all bedrooms. Central heat 
On bus route, Centre for the high hills, near Derwent water: 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE iii OF COVER. 
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x ety, q 

see TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
cu.fMll @ CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 
first, a h templating establishing a plant 
drain y Caele 1 gr cadion on aa cpef help to me 

a rE Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
ae “an provide information on business conditions, exchange 
= 2 regulations, ports and the establishing of branch plants. 

ce Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 
eed THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Ommon 108. Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


¢ burda 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP 
AND UNIVERSITY ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 


The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics give Nn e that they hope to appoint one University Lecturer 
nd one University Assistant Lecturer in Economics to take office 
from October 1, 1953, The appointments will be subject to the 
Statutes and Ordinances of the University. Further particulars can 









































h be obtained from the Secretary of the Appointments Committee, the 
oe Marshall Libra Downing Street, Cambridge, to whom applications 
Ar rOUt hould be sé o reach him not later than April 13. 
vdia andi Eight copies of each application should be sent and, if so desired, 
ne or more copies of any published work or unpublished writings, 
vstimonials are not required, but a candidate should give the 
mames of two persons to whom reference can be made. ae 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
as Applications are invited for the following posts: — 
nt ee (i) Tutor in Social Science, salary on the scale £600 x £50—£850 
Pakistan perannum. The appointment will date from September 1, 1953. 
n and its (ii) Temporary Assistant in Social Science for one year from August 
member 16, 1953; salary not less than £600 per annum. : 
oe Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
in 1947, College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom applications must be sent 
ised and by Saturday, March 28, 1953, Set ot SR a 
held, thelEEQCIENTIFIC OR SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER (unestablished 
must be ) initially) required by Department of Scientific and Industrial 
ae Research, Road Research Laboratory, Langley, Bucks, for research 
mic diffi meconomic problems on design, construction, maintenance and use 
il stresses pf roads, Candidates should possess First or Second Hons, Degree 
upon 4 economics with Statistics special subjeet. Research experience 
Constitu iesirable, Salary range: Men, £418—£980 ; lower rates for women, 
ANSTLU- ommencing according to age and qualifications. 
Write, giving date of birth, education, full details of qualifications 
teh nd experience of posts held (including dates) to Appointments 
detail the fficer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock 
terests, quare, W.C.1, quoting E.D.166, by April 4, 1963. No original 
ee — iid be sent. Only. candidates selected for interview 
a ili be advised, 

INISTRY OF EDUCATION: Research Assistant, Grade II, 
~Applica Victoria and Albert Museum,. The Civil Service Commissioners 
y with @ vite applications for a pensionable t in Department of Textiles. 
lowed by pe at least 22 on April 1, 19538. Candidates should normally possess 
industry. University degree (preferably Arts); knowledge of one or more 
,, = : as foreign languages and of textile history or techniques 
» nme Whe, Sirabie, 
xperience Inclusive salary : Men, £385 (age 22) to £586 ; Women, £379 (age 22) 
, WA o £490. Thence to scale £628—£786 (men), £533—£655 (women). Start- 
ntial = s a according to age up to £495 (men), £467 (women) at 
in supef © 
atine a , Application forms from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
residence, purington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 237/53. To be 
3 modern turned by April 2, 1953, 
yl. Price IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—H.M. Inspectors of Taxes ; Cadet 


Grade, Ministry of Labour and National Service ; Probationary 
gy Postal Controllers ; Grade III Officers, Ministry of Defence 
sy, pecial Departmental Classes’’). The closi date for the 
“pt of completed application forms for Meth I has been 


tended to May 30, 1953, Age 203—24 on August 1, 1953, with exten- 
on for Forces service. 


. required 
»partment 
m educa- 
» is given 
nake con- 


» to drive on particulars and application forms write (preferably by post- 
| undergo 4 © Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
North of non, W.1. quoting No, 17-20/53, 


Birming- APPLICATIONS are invited for a post of Assistant Member of 
ctensively Mice cict in the Economic Division of the International Labour 
give age, Q e, Geneva Switzerland, 

tes taken, ime required: (1) Nationality: Japanese. (2) Age: 
ox 200 “3 and 35 years. (3) A thorough grasp of general economic 










‘ed to at an te eon Specialised university training. (4) Ability to write 
electrical Further Coe 
studies of gyal Particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
son W wi {tonal Labour ce, 38/39 Parliament Street, London, 
mn with @ ag are 
e a first P YOU we date for the return of application forms is March 28th, 
communi: good ¢ ST TALK business at lunch, then quiet surroundings, 
tion and fora 8 ood and wines are essential.—Restaurant FRASCATI, 
rogressivt ru Stree MUS, 7414, 
» Box 1% 
gineering 

andlin 
) hands This London University degree, open to all, is a 
wee A valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa 
Px perience tional and welfare work. It is necessary only to pass 
‘ompaniel three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 

can prepare you for these at home, Reasonable fees, 

Seance instalments. 857 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-52. 
1, Frencs Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
cal ; own of Studies, Dept. PIS 
ck, Come WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
yter 
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Foreign Traders 


will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful ally in 
developing trade with Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America. Correspondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Mer. 
R. B. Murray, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 
Offices in New York & Paris 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 780 branches in 
Canada, the West Indies, 
Central& South America 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
Incorporated in Canada with limited liability 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS.—The Seventy-Second Annual 
General Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors to take the places of the retiring Directors and for 
the transaction of business generally, will be held on Wednesday, 
the sixth day of May next, at the principal effice of the Company, 
at Montreal, at twelve o'clock noon (daylight saving time, if opera- 


tive). 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

The meeting will be made special ‘for the purpose of considering 
and, if approved, of authorising the issue of $50,000,000 of Ordinary 
Capital Stock, in such amounts, on such terms, and at such times 
as the Directors shail from time to time decide, 

The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be closed in Montreal. 
Toronto, New York and London, at 3.380 p.m. on Tuesday, the 
fourteenth day of April, 1953. The Preference Stock Books will be 
closed in London at the same time. 

All books will be reopened on Thursday, the seventh day of May, 


; By order of the Board, 
F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, March 9, 1953. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA GOVERNMENT 
VACANCY: SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST: 
AGRICULTURAL AND MARKETING BRANCH: DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS 
Applicants should ssess a degree in Agriculture or Economics, 
with not less than years’ experience in the fleld of Agricultural 
Economics, The successful applicant will be required to take full 
responsibility for the organisation of the costings and other 

investigational work of the Branch. 
Salary Scale: £1,530 x £48 to £1,722 per annum. 
Application forms and further details from the Secretary, Rhodesia 
House, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2. Completed forms to returned 
by March 21. 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIPS.—Directors 
requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Sécretary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn, W.C.2. 
ASTER AND SPRING HOLIDAYS ABROAD—not mass produced, 
and with £18 or more spending money in many cases. Good hotels, 
and moderate inclusive costs; by rail and air. Call, _—— or arrange 
by post.—Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. WHItehall 4114/5. 
ENERAL WORKS MANAGER required by progressive company 
manufacturing food products. A knowledge of food is not essen- 
tial, but the man selected must have a thorough knowledge of running 
a modern, highly mechanised factory, have a flair for administration 
and co-ordination, and have the ability to get results. Starting salary 
will be not less than £2,000 per annum.—Replies to Box 192. 


Super Fine Wire 
002" downward 


Our greatly extended and modernized Fine Wire Plant is 
now producing Super Fine Wire in all our standard Alloys, 
particularly ‘ Nichrome’ V, ‘ Nichrome’ and * Advance’ in 
sizes from -002” downward. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


MANCHESTER 15 


Specialists in Nickel and Nickel Alloys 














‘Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Para on this issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 24 ~—Saturday, March 14, 1953. 


Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, L1p., 
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filling and dispensing. It-is a fi) 


brass, an alloy of zine and cop 
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easily worked has been in: 





ZINC has proved itself to be the most efficient protective coating for iron and steel and, measured in | 


life, the cheapest too. When an article has been coated with zinc by submerging in a bath of the mo! 
it is described as being galvanised. Galvanising applications cover an exceedingly wide area in the 
agricultural and domestic fields. Steel pylons are galvanised to ensure a long, dependable life. Roo! 
ventilators, gutters and down-pipes, window frames and water tanks are but a few galvanised fitt: 
appear in almost every building. Zinc protects the farmer’s feeding troughs and food 
bins, his numerous buckets and containers, the roofing of his barns and also the huge 
quantities of barbed wire for retention of his animals. 


Thése are but a fewexamples of Zinc in use as a protective coating where strength 
is required to withstand rough usage. 


| fever fueirne 


U.K MEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION UUMITED 
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This magnificent ewer from Hin. 
is cast entirely in Brass. Made 
12th Century, a decorative cv 
the handle and a hole in the /; 


of one of the many utilitaria 


craftsmen throughout the ages. 


One of the man) 
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IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED « 37 DOVER STREET «+ LONDON: 
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